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AN INTERPRETATION OF KATCINA WORSHIP. 


Many travellers and ethnologists who have visited the Pueblo 
Indians have witnessed and described their masked dances called 
Katcinas, but few have attempted to explain the meaning of these 
dances. It is commonly agreed that these performances are reli- 
gious — giving to the adjective religious a meaning which would 
include primitive expressions of a religious sentiment. Without 
claiming to interpret satisfactorily this intricate cultus, I desire to 
offer a few suggestions bearing on its nature derived from several 
years’ study among the Tusayan Indians of Arizona. Hopi linguis- 
tics shed no certain light on the origin of the word Katcina, and 
the fact that masked personages are known by the same name in 
the New Mexican pueblos has been interpreted to mean a deriva- 
tion from that quarter. 

Among the Hopi the name Katcina has at present three appli- 
cations ; the first, apparently the original, to a masked man person- 


ating a supernal being with totemic characteristics; the second, 


to a ceremonial dance, in which these masked personators appear 
in public; and the third, to secular or religious images or pictures 
representing these same beings. 

Katcinas are designated by distinctive names, as those of animals, 
plants, the sun, stars, and natural objects. Some have received their 
names from their songs, or peculiar cries which the personators utter, 
while other names are derived from pueblos or Indian stocks from 
which they have been adopted. The symbolism of the mask or 
other paraphernalia by which each is recognized, and the peculiar 
dance or step of the personator have given names to many others. 
It may be said without exaggeration that the names of Hopi Ka- 
tcinas are numbered by hundreds. Each of these many different 
Katcinas may be further designated by colors, as yellow, red, green, 
black, and white. Masks differing in color alone, but preserving the 
same symbolic markings, are distinguished by names denoting those 
colors ; as Green Bear, White Bear, etc. Katcinas of the same name 
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form groups, in each of which there are representatives of brothers, 
sisters, mother, grandmother, and uncle; all bearing a common 
general name, with added specific name denoting that relationship. 
Groups containing all the relatives mentioned are not common, but 
in many we find male and female representatives distinguished from 
each other by the symbolism of their masks. The origin of the 
characteristic names of different Katcinas will not be here considered 
except so far as to say that it is found in totemism. The names of 
several Katcinas are the same as those of living clans, but there are 
many living clans having no corresponding Katcina of the same 
name. One Walpi clan is called the Katcina clan, a fact which is 
instructive, since it is probable that the name of the cult was intro- 
duced by this clan. 

It would be wearisome, in this communication, to mention all the 
individual names of Katcinas,! or to give in detail the distinctive 
symbolism by which each is known. Nor need I describe the elab- 
orate rites, distinctive songs, or characteristic prayers addressed to 
them, for we are now concerned with a more general question, to an- 
swer which resemblances rather than differences will be considered. 
Regarding the three applications of the word, the first is considered 
the original, the second and third derivative. 

‘My first conclusion in an attempt to interpret the meaning of the 
Katcinas is that these personations represent the dead or the to- 
temic ancients of clans; or, in other words, the spirits of deceased 
members of the clan with totemic symbolic paraphernalia charac- 
teristic of the ancients. Katcinas are breath bodies of the old people 
reincarnated in their traditional form.?2, This theory is supported by 
the character of mortuary prayers and exercises at time of burial. 
“You have become a Katcina: bring us rain,” say the relatives of 
the deceased to the dead, before they inter them. This conception 
of the nature of the souls of those who have just died is extended 
also to the spirits of those who long ago passed away. The great 
host of ancients have apparently each in turn, on death, been 
regarded as Katcinas in the same way, and these spirits are sup- 
posed to form a population akin to the living, but endowed with 
greater power. 

It is not necessary for me to present evidence that the American 
Indians have a well-defined aboriginal belief in a spirit life beyond 
the grave. Among the pueblos, where this belief is universal, the 
spirits or breath bodies are supposed to live in an underworld, not a 
“happy hunting ground,” * a term not necessarily attractive to agri- 


1 I have a collection of pictures of Hopi Katcinas in which are represented 
over 250 different kinds. 

2 When a man dons the paraphernalia of the Katcina he “ becomes a Katcina.’ 

’ A congenial habitation after death for hunter tribes. The name among the | 
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culturists, but in a-world of shades blessed beyond that of their ter- 
restrial residence when embodied. This future life is neither one 
of punishment for violation of ethical laws, nor one of bliss for the 
just, but is a complement to that on earth. From this place of 
shades come at birth the souls of the newly born, and to it the 
shades or spirits of the dead return. The occupations of the inhab- 
itants of this nether world are not far different from those on the 
earth’s surface. They perform ceremonies so intimately connected 
with those of terrestrial Hopi that an occult communication is sup- 
posed to exist between them, and many rites are performed simul- 
taneously. This is recognized during the progress of ceremonies 
when the priest raps on the kiva floor to communicate with a synchro- 
nous assemblage of priests in the underworld, or calls through the 
hole in the floor to the germ goddess in the abode of spirits. 

The specific names by which these personated ancients are known 
are in many instances the same as those of clans, living or extinct, 
which would in itself indicate an intimate relationship, which is 
greatly strengthened by the fact that the living members of a clan 
claim that the Katcina of the same name as that of their clan is their 
ancient or ancestor; thus the Bear Katcina is a spirit of the Bear 
clan. The fact that there are many Katcinas with names which do 
not appear in the roster of clans at Walpi need not weaken this 
conclusion ; it can be accounted for in several ways: (1) A clan 
may have become extinct, and the Katcina bearing its name has so 
crystallized in the worship that the name has survived, or this par- 
ticular Katcina become so fixed in the ritual during the life of the 
clan to which it belonged that it was not dropped when the clan 
became extinct. (2) A Katcina may have been borrowed or pur- 
chased from a neighboring tribe or pueblo, and never had a clan 
representative at Walpi. Katcinas of this class are numerous, and 
ordinarily bear the name of the tribe from which they were derived, 
Jemez, Zufii, Navajo, Apache. A man visits a distant pueblo, wit- 
nesses a Katcina dance, learns the characteristic songs, and, return- 
ing to Walpi, teaches the same to his people. Evidently such a 
Katcina is unrelated to any Walpi clan and may not even be related 
to clans among the people from which it was derived. (3) There is 
no doubt, also, that some of the Hopi Katcinas are inventions of 
individuals not represented by Walpi clans, and not derived. A 
‘man recognizes either in a vision or otherwise some object which he 
thinks will be efficacious ceremonially and he exalts it into a Katcina. 
Then, too, there are derivative or secondary names, modifications 
affording no clue to the meaning of the cultus. In those instances 


Plains tribes shows that their conception of the future as related to their terres- 
trial residence has much in common with the Hopi idea. 
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where the Katcina and a clan bear the same name, we have more 
significant data. The Tcakwainas may be mentioned as an illustra. 
tion of a Katcina and clan of the same name, which is appropriate in 
a general discussion, since this Katcina is said to be universally recog. 
nized by pueblos of Zufiian, Tanoan, and Keresan stocks, and because 
in its personation in Tusayan there is found the most complete col- 
lection of the several spirit relatives of a typical clan. The mem- 
bers of the Tcakwaina clan living at Sitcomovi consider the Tcak- 
waina Katcinas as their ancient kindred, and so explain the similarity 
of names. 

Let us examine the method of Katcina worship as a preliminary 
to its interpretation. It is an almost universal idea of primitive 
man that prayers should be addressed to personations of the beings 
worshipped. In the carrying out of this conception men personate 
the Katcinas, wearing masks and dressing in the costumes char- 
acteristic of these beings. These personations represent to the 
Hopi mind their idea of the appearance of these Katcinas or clan 
ancients. The spirit beings represented in these personations appear 
at certain times in the pueblo, dancing before spectators, receiving 
prayers for needed blessings, as rain and good crops. These dances 
thus celebrate clan festivals or clan reunions in which the dead and 
the living participate. 

Let us consider in detail the several Tcakwaina’ personations who 
are thus represented and their relation i#ter se, for there are several 
kinds of Tcakwainas which are personated. 

By far the largest number of the personations bearing this name 
are males, and represent men of the spirit clan. With these are 
others representing women and called elder sisters; their masks 
and dress differing from those of their brothers, the men. One of 
these female pzrsonators is distinguished by symbolic markings on 
her mask and is called the mother, and there is still another called 
the grandmother. 

Besides the twenty or more males above mentioned, we find one 
personation, also male, known as their uncle, the Tcakwaina uncle. 
A further examination of the relationship of the personations shows 
that they are all mother relatives or belong to a clan based on 
the maternal system. Judging from the example given it would 
seem that no father is personated, and the Tcakwainas which are 
represented have the same clan kinship as that which exists among 
the living. Turning now to other Katcinas, we detect similar condi- 
tions of clan relation, although we rarely find so complete a repre- 
sentation of all the spirit kin of a clan. In most of these persona- 
tions, only two groups, brothers and sisters, are represented, the 
former more numerous dancing in line, singing traditional songs; 
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‘the latter kneeling before them either grinding corn on a metate or 


scraping a sheep scapula on a notched stick in rhythm with the 
song. Ina few cases we find personations of brothers, and sisters, 
and a single male representing their uncle, mother and grandmother 
not being represented ; or we may have the uncle missing and a 
personation of the mother with her children, brothers and sisters. 
Such syncopations are not objections to the theory of a maternal 
clan system among Katcinas, but are rather a confirmation of the 
conclusion that the Hopi believe that the spirit population of the 
nether world is organized in clans, just as is that living on the earth’s 
surface. The dead retain membership in their earthly clan when 
they pass to the abode of spirits, and are not relieved from any clan 
obligation. Consider in passing the nature of this obligation. A 
clan as organized in primitive society has a right to expect each mem- 
ber to do his part in its support, and the ancient clan members are 
not exempt from this duty. They ought to contribute their part, 
and are personated in the clan festival for this very reason— that 
they may know the needs of the clan and use their exalted powers 
to fulfil their clan worship. 

Here we come face to face with the significance of ancients or 
ancestor worship as exemplified among these people. The spirits of 
the dead are endowed with powers to aid the living in material ways ; 
they have certain obligations to do so implied by their status in the 
clan. In the festival of the clan they or their personators are prayed 
to by the living chief of the clan to exert their powers and bring 
rain and good crops. 

Two nature gods, regarded as anthropomorphic, rule the under- 
world where Katcinas or clan ancients live—the Sun and Earth. 
These are the parents of all clans, and in their hands are all forces of 
nature which bring material aid to an agricultural people. The wor- 
ship of these two was a second step in the evolution of the religious 
sentiment to clan ancients worship and was taken independently by 
clans living apart. The same worship of the Sun and Earth evolved 
itself from ancestor worship in different clans, but the conception of 
the symbolism of the masks of these beings varied with the clans. 

The theory that originally each clan had a sun mask with special 
symbolism is supported by the existence of sun masks now no longer 
used, in possession of these clans. Almost every large Hopi clan has 
one or more of these sun masks named from and owned by the chief 
of the clan. Thus we have Naka’s mask, Wiki’s mask, and masks of 
other chiefs. These are really the property of the clans of which 
these men are chiefs, and while in many instances these masks betray 
solar symbolism, it is combined with the totemic characteristics of 
the clan to which the mask belongs. 
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Consider the relationship between the souls of the dead and sun 
and earth gods. The subterranean world of which the clan ancients 
are denizens is the house of the sun and the earth goddess, the latter 
of whom gave birth to clans of men who later crawled from the 
underworld to the earth’s surface through an opening called the 
sipaph. Here are generated the souls of the newly born on earth, 
and to this home of the Sun return the spirits of the dead. Mortals, 
even, have visited this place and returned to earth to tell of their 
adventure.! 

Theoretically in ancient times each clan, at the time of its family 
festival, personated its totemic ancient members and at the same 
time personated the Sun and Earth gods, making use of character. 
istic masks for these personations. At the present time many clans 
have lost the knowledge of their particular form of sun, earth, or 
clan totem mask, and there survive certain masked personifications, 
nondescripts, the clan of which has become extinct. 

As a rule, Katcina dances are modified survivals of clan festivals 
in which spirit members of clans are personated. They are simply 
public dances in which sun and earth gods are not represented, and 
from which secret rites have disappeared. Certain survivals show 
the unabbreviated Katcina festival in which not only the ancients 
of the clan but also the Sun and Earth are personated, the festival 
being a collection of elaborate secret rites of many days’ duration. 

Let us consider one of these survivals, the festivals of the Katcina 
clan, of which two are celebrated in Walpi. These festivals drama- 
tize the arrival and departure of the Katcinas, and are called by the 
Hopi the Powamd, and the Viman. The former occurs in February, 
the latter in July, and both are of several days’ duration, and are 
accompanied by secret rites in which appear personations of the Sun 
and Earth and the spirit members of several clans. It appears that 
these festivals, originally limited to one clan, have become nuclei 
about which other clans have added the personations of their 
ancients. Hence in Powam# we find many different kinds of Ka- 
tcinas, besides the ancients of the Katcina clan. 

There are many things in the Powamd# festival which are instruc- 
tive in the study of Katcinas, but there is one that is especially so, 
a representation of an old man wearing a sun mask, and called Ahiila, 
the Returning One. This man personates the Sun; and it is but 
natural when the terrestial members of a clan celebrate its festival 
in which personations of the ancients of that clan appear, that their 
great ancestor, the Sun Father, should also be personated. As he is 
chief, he leads the others in the dramatization of their return to the 
pueblo, which the Powamd” celebrates. 

1 See legend of the Snake hero. The underworld is the home of the Sun and 
the Earth goddess of germs, 
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This personation of the Sun takes place first at night in the kiva or 
sacred room where secret rites are performed, when he is said to yauma 
or rise, the same word being used for sunrise. Several interesting 
rites are connected with his advent, which is witnessed only by the 
initiated. On the morning following, at sunrise, this same man, hav- 
ing arrayed himself and donned his sun mask at a shrine on the trail 
to the pueblo, enters the village guided by the chief of the Katcina 
clan, and is seen by all the people, for he goes from the home of one 
chief to another, and to the entrances to all the kivas, marking with 
sacred meal the doorposts, and presenting the occupants with bean 
sprouts which have been germinated in the heated rooms during the 
fortnight before. He receives in return small feather prayer offer- 
ings and handfuls of meal, prayers of the household. He turns to 
the rising sun at each house and makes six obeisances, uttering pe- 
culiar hoots as he does so, and then passes to the next house. This 
personator of the returning sun, as his name Ahiila indicates, is sup- 
posed to be the leader of the ancients of clans, the personators of 
which follow a few hours after, and for several days dance at inter- 
vals in the plazas in view of all the people. 

This Powamdé festival was originally a celebration of the return to 
the pueblo, by personators, of the ancients of the Katcina clan, led 
by a representation of the All Father, the Sun. In course of time 
several other clans have added to it personations of ‘the ancients of 
their clans. Consequently there appear in it many Katcinas or clan 
ancients besides those which were formerly personated. 

Another group of clans, living in Sitcomovi, but originally derived 
from Zufii, are strong enough in numbers to hold a special festival 
in honor of the return of their spirit ancients. At this festival, 
which occurs in January, the sun gods! of several clans, as well as 
the ancients of those clans, are personated. The special name of the 
sun god who leads these clan ancients is Pautiwa. 

The group of clans which come to Walpi from the south, or Palat- 
kwabi, have their festival dramatizing the return of their sun god, a 
personator wearing a mask with symbolism different from that of 
both, either Ahiila or Pautiwa types. He appears at Walpi in the 
festival of the winter solstice or the return Katcina of the Raincloud 
clans. On the night of that part of the festival which pertains to the 
clans which come from the south, the Sun is personated in the sacred 
room or kiva by a man disguised as an eagle, as described in the fol- 
lowing quotation, where he is called the Bird-man. “About 10 P. M. 
this man passed into the kiva, his entrance having been previously 
announced by balls of meal thrown through the hatchway upon 


‘ The names of these sun gods are different, but there is a close similarity in the 
objective symbolism of their masks. ; 
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the floor, falling near the fireplace. He carried feathers in his 
hands, and, moving his arms up and down, imitated the motion of 
wings, as if flapping them like a bird. 

“ While he was performing these avian movements, the spectators 
sang a stirring song and the Bird-man slowly advanced to the mid- 
dle of the room, imitating the gait of a bird and crouching in a 
squatting attitude. The motion of the wings and the bird-cries con- 
tinued, the personator now and then raising his arms and letting 
them fall with a quivering motion. Once in the middle of the room, 
he laid the feathers on the floor and remained there for a short time 
without moving. He then arose and danced for a long time, accom- 
panied by a woman who held in one hand an ear of corn, whick she 
gracefully waved back and forth. She followed the Bird-man as he 
moved from place to place, and at the close of the dance took her 
seat near the right wall of the kiva, where she sat before the Bird. 
man entered the room. 

“« After the woman had taken her seat, the Bird-man continued the 
wing movements with his arms, stretching them at full length and 
then drawing them back to his body. He then proceeded to a pile 
of sand in a corner near the upraise ; taking pointed sticks or reeds 
in his hand and halting before this mound of sand, he threw first one, 
then another, of the sticks into the sand, all the time imitating a bird 
in the movements of his body and simulating the bird-calls with a 
whistle. He then went to the Soyd/ufa woman who had danced 
with him ; squatting before her, he uttered the strange bird-calls, 
and, making a pass, raised the small sticks which he carried from her 
feet to her head several times. He then returned to the mound of 
sand and again shot the sticks into it, after which he returned to the 
woman. This was repeated several times. The bird personator then 
returned to the middle of the kiva, before the altar, and, taking a 
bow and some arrows, danced for some time, while all the assembled 
priests sang in chorus. As the Bird-man danced, he raised the bow, 
fitted an arrow to it, faced the north, and drew the bowstring as if 
to shoot. This was repeated six times, the performer pointing the 
arrow to the cardinal directions in prescribed sinistral sequence. 

“ At the close of this part of the performance the songs ceased, and 
the Bird-man took his seat before the altar, while a priest at his right 
lit a conical pipe, and blew through it, on the body of the Bird-man, 
clouds of tobacco smoke. This smoke was not taken into the mouth, 
but the smoker placed the larger end between his lips, and blew 
through the tube, causing the smoke to issue from a small hole at 
the pointed end! After prayers by one or more of the priests, the 


1 The relation of the religious fraternity to the clan will be discussed in some 
future article. 
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Bird-man again danced before the altar, at the same time imitating 
the movements of wings with his arms and bird-calls with a whistle 
in his mouth. He then left the room, and the calls could be heard 
as he went outside. 

“This proceeding is interpreted as a symbolic dramatization or 
representation of the fertilization of the earth, and is an example 
of highly complicated sympathetic magic by which nature powers of 
sky and earth are supposed to be influenced. The Bird-man is a 
sun god, the return of whom the winter solstice ceremony commem- 
orates.” 

The personation in public of this sun god takes place on the fol- 
lowing morning, when a man representing the returning sun appears 
in the pueblo accompanied by two masked girls, one of whom is the 
same as the woman mentioned in the preceding description. He 
distributes seeds to all women, heads of clans, who come to the kiva 
entrance to receive these gifts. 

The men who take part in this personation of the Sun god and 
celebrate his return do so not as members of a priesthood, but as 
members of the Raincloud and other clans which lived together 
before they came to Walpi. In the winter solstice ceremony the 
kiva in which each clan does its ritualistic work is the meeting-place 
of members of clans, not of priesthoods, and at that time the kiva 
represents the original clan home. 

It has been shown above that there survive in the religious rites 
of the Hopi personations of sun gods in which the symbols on their 
masks vary considerably. The Afzéla symbol of the Katcina clan 
is somewhat different from that of A/zilani, the Bird-man of the 
Raincloud clan. Pautiwa, Sun god of the Zufii clans of Sitcomovi, 
differs in symbolism from both. The sun masks of the Badger 
clan, called Wiiwziyomo, and that of Wupamow resemble each other 
in their symbolic markings, and are closely analogous to that of 
Ahiila. A\l are disk-form and have eagle feathers radiating peri- 
pherally about the border, in the midst of which hang bright red- 
stained horsehair. These masks also resemble in their symbolism 
disks representing the sun which are found painted on altars, or 
are worn on the backs of men who personate the solar god in public 
dances. Thus we conclude from these symbolic sun masks at 
Walpi that each clan has a distinctive symbolic sun mask, as well 
as characteristic masks of the ancient totemic beings of their clan. 
In a few festivals these sun masks are still used and the Sun is 
personated, as has been shown in Powamd, in the January cere- 
mony of the Sitcomovi clans of Zufii derivation, and in the winter 
solstice. There are other sun masks, the identity of which we 
detect by morphological symbolism, among which may be mentioned 
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Wupamow and Wiwiiyomo, and still others where the identification 
is more or less speculative. Among the latter may be mentioned 
the avian personification called the Shalakos, the masks of which 
still preserve much solar symbolism. 

In these Shalakos we find a morphological relation in the symbol- 
ism of their masks with that of the sun god of the Raincloud clans, 
rather than with that of A/z/a of the Katcina clan. The masks of 
Shalako have a crest of feathers representing the radiating feathers of 
sun masks, and the avian character of the personation is indicated 
by their feathered garments, or rather is symbolized by feathers tied 
at intervals to the blankets by which their giant bodies are covered. 
These avian sun gods, like Afdi/a, sun god of the Katcina clan, visit 
houses, give and receive offerings, and in various actions dramatize 
the return of the sun whom they dramatize. 

In addition to masked personages representing clan ancients and 
their father, the sun, there sometimes appears in a clan festival or 
Katcina dance a personation of the Earth-Mother. As the universal 
mother she is consequently the object of the worship of all. The 
Earth-Mother appears under various names, which differ in different 
clans, apparently indicating that before the various clans now com- 
posing any one Hopi pueblo were united, each was familiar with the 
conception of an Earth-Mother, and denominated this being by a 
clan name, as Old Woman,! Goddess of Germs, Spider Woman, and 
various other appellations. In some instances she is mentioned as 
the Grandmother, but is not considered a deified ancestral spirit of a 
mortal woman, as are her daughters, the cultus heroines of the clans, 
but, like the sun, is a great nature god. The Sun and the Earth are 
regarded by the Hopi as potent to aid them in their agricultural life, 
for they control natural forces which produce a food supply. But 
in the worship of these the pueblo Indian has not risen far above 
ancients’ worship, for both sun and earth are spoken of as anthropo- 
morphic parents —the one father, the other mother of all. 

It is instructive to notice that in Hopi sun worship, at the winter 
solstice, we have the sun personated by a bird ; but this conception, 
like other forms of beast-god worship, is an archaic survival. Primi- 
tive man regarded all animals as close relatives. Man had animal, © 
and animals human characteristics of structure and disposition. He 
talked with them, and believed he was descended from them. When 
the germ of the religious sentiment originated, man looked upon him- 
self as one of many groups of animals. It was perfectly natural for 
him to be influenced in the formation of fundamental religious ideas 
by this thought, which was engrafted into his earliest religious con- 
sciousness, and tenaciously clung there when culture widened the 


| Hahaiwiigti, Muyitwh, Kokyanwiigti, and various other names. 
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chasm between his mind and that of his brutish relatives. The 
widespread existence of beast gods in mythology is a survival of a 
universal belief, in the first stages of religious development, that man 
and beasts were originally related. 

In those instances where beast worship underlies ancestor worship, 
it must not be hastily supposed that totemic animals which primitive 
men believe are ancestral are identical with living species. The per- 
sonation of the Duck Katcina has little resemblance to a duck, or that 
of the Bear Katcina to a bear. Brinton, in his “ Myths of the New 
World,” went so far as to write that he did not believe that “a single 
example could be found where an Indian tribe had a tradition whose 
real purport was that man came by a natural process of descent from 
an ancestor, a brute, regarded merely as such.” Other well-known 
students of primitive religions hold somewhat similar views. Katcina 
worship, then, is not that of an animal, plant, or other object which 
has given a totem, name, or symbol to a clan. It is not what is ordi- 
narily called totemism, nor, strictly speaking, ancestor worship, for 
in a system of clans with matriarchal descent, the male ancients are 
not parents or ancestors of the living members of the clan. They 
are simply ancient members of the same; their: sisters are literally 
ancestors of the worshippers. 

The so-called dances or festivals in which the Katcinas take part 
are dramatizations, and the actors in them represent clan ancients, and 
the Sun and Earth. The celebration begins with the entry of these 
masked actors into the villages from some distant place outside the 
pueblos. Different clans have preserved different festivals drama- 
tizing the advent of their ancients, but the departure of these clan 
ancients or Katcinas is represented in but one festival, the Miman, 
or Farewell, which occurs in July. The plan of dramatization of the 
coming of the clan ancients is practically the same in the three 
festivals in which it survives 7m extenso. First, the sun is personated 
by an unmasked man in the kiva ; on the morning following, at sun- 
rise, he appears in public wearing the sun mask and other parapher- 
nalia of the sun, visiting different houses of the pueblo, receiving 
and presenting offerings. The clan ancients or Katcinas follow 
him at that time or shortly after. They dance in the plazas during 
one or more days, and at the close receive prayers for rain and 
crops. 

The departure of these clan ancients is dramatized in the Miman, 
or Farewell, which has been elsewhere described. It is commonly 
said that when the clan ancients leave the pueblos they retire to 
their home in the San Francisco Mountains, which only partially 
states the Hopi belief. They are really supposed to return to the 
underworld, the entrance to which is the Sun-house or place of 
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sunset at the winter solstice. As seen from Walpi, the entrance to 
the Sun-house is indicated by a notch on the horizon situated between 
these mountains and the Eldon Mesa. Hence, when the clan ancients 
depart from Walpi, in the ceremony, they are commonly said to go 
to the San Francisco Mountains, where the trail leads to their abode, 
the underworld. 

As has been shown, Katcina worship is psychologically a form of 
ancestor worship ; its present purpose remains to be mentioned. The 
present purpose of any cult must be distinguished from that which it 
originally served ; for as the environment and culture of man changes, 
his material wants also change, and with them his desires for supernal 
aid. The Hopi are agriculturists living in an arid environment ; 
their food quest is corn, to raise which rain is necessary. Conse- 
quently the majority of all their ceremonies are for rain and abun- 
dant crops, and all their prayers to clan or other gods are to bring 
these things. While many of their totemic gods and a large number 
of their rites have originated since they reached the condition of 
maize farmers, their worship of ancients implied an older culture, as 
the nomenclature of certain of their clans indicates. These archaic 
gods were born before the Hopi became agriculturists and before 
they desired rain, and under changed conditions have been endowed 
with new powers. By this strange anachronism the Bear, Buffalo, 
and Antelope Katcina have become potent in bringing rain or caus- 
ing crops to grow. 

It is hardly probable that the Hopi in ancient times deified natural 
forces, nor had they reached that stage of development in which they 
believed atmospheric phenomena were controlled by special “ gods ;” 
but power over rain, lightning, and the like were regarded as attrib- 
utable, and were delegated to rude supernal beings, survivals of archaic 
pre-agricultural conditions of culture. Ancients’ worship is a psy- 
chological characteristic of man, one of the earliest forms of worship, 
whatever the nature of the food quest. As the food quest changes 
with culture, the nature of man’s desires for supernal aid also changes, 
and archaic gods are endowed with corresponding attributes, but the 
gods themselves survive ; man is always building new religious struc- 
tures on the same old foundations, the worship of the ancients. 

There is nothing in the above interpretation of the Katcinas as 
clan ancients out of keeping with the Hopi conception of other clan 
gods not of the masked variety to which Katcinas belong. The 
four or five great ceremonies between August and November in 
the Hopi ferial calendar are not Katcina festivals ; no masked men 
appear in theiz, but they have the same clan ancients’ worship, and 
that of the sun and earth gods, as in Katcina festivals. The methods 
of representing or personating the ancients and their symbols have 
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changed, for the clans of which they are the festivals are different ; 
but the scheme of the celebration, so far as ancients’ worship is 
concerned, is identical. 

Suppose we consider one of the best known Hopi ceremonials, the 
biennial festival called the snake dance. We find that it offers 
remarkable parallels to a Katcina festival in its general conception. 
It was originally the festival of two or more consolidated clans, 
the Snake and Horn, now represented in the personnel of cele- 
brants by two fraternities of priests, the so-called Snakes and Ante- 
lopes. In the public dance, the ancients of the above-mentioned 
clans are publicly personated carrying reptiles, “ elder brothers,” like- 
wise members, of the Snake clan. The Snake Maid, ancestress of 
the clan, is personated in the sacred or kiva rites, and the Snake Boy 
appears at the same time, as has been elsewhere descibed. The 
ancients of the Snake and Horn clans, known as Snake and Ante- 
lope priests, dance in the pueblo, the latter carrying reptiles, “elder 
brothers ” of the former clan. The snake dance is a form of ancients’ 
worship highly modified into a rain prayer. 

Attention was called earlier in this article to the almost universal 
custom among primitive men of personating clan ancients by masked 
men, that prayers might be addressed more directly to them. These 
ancients may be personated in another way by images called idols. 
This method is common in representing the cultus hero and heroine 
of a clan on altars, but the two methods may coexist. 

In the festival of the flute fraternity, the ancients are personated 
in the public dance by a boy and two girls, which on the altars are 
represented by images. The Sun and the Earth goddess are found 
in effigy or drawings on the same altars. The name given to the form 
of sun idol in which he is found on the flute altar is Cotokinut (The 
Heart of the Sky), while the Earth goddess has the name Muyinuf ; 
but they are the same sun and earth personations with special clan 
names. The festivals known as basket dances, called by the Hopi 
the Lalakofiti and Owakiilti, have an analogous personation of clan 
ancients, which are represented by boys and girls in public and by 
images on the altar. The same sun and earth gods are likewise 
symbolized by images or pictures. 

In the woman’s dance called the Mamzrauti we find the same 
thing ; the names of sun and earth have changed, but the concep- 
tions are identical. 

The main conclusions arrived at in this article are that the masked 
personations called Katcinas originally represented ancients of clans, 
and that the symbolism of their masks is totemic in character. 
These Katcinas are shown to be organized in clans, and persona- 
tions of them are limited to representations of clan relations on the 
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mother’s side. In a few instances, living clans claim spirit or 
Katcina clans of the same name as their ancients. A Katcina 
dance was formerly a clan festival participated in by living members 
of a clan and by ancients of that clan. The latter, called Katcinas, 
were represented by men wearing masks, and other paraphernalia 
decorated with symbolic masks which legends ascribe to them. In 
addition to personations of these totemic ancients, each clan per- 
sonated in its festival the sun, father of all, and the earth, mother 
of all members of the clan. These, like the clan ancients, wore 
masks and other paraphernalia distinctive of the clan in the festival 
of which they participated, but the special names of these varied 
with the clans. 

There are at least three ceremonies called Katcina dances in 
which something like the original character of clan festivals survive, 
The majority of these dances, and these three to a certain extent, 
are abbreviated or modified by consolidation of several clan festivals. 
When thus abbreviated they are sometimes reduced to a masked 
dance, the personations in which are unrelated to any one clan, even 
to that which introduced the dance, and whose ancients are person- 
ated in it. Many Katcinas have become simply crystallized in the 
Hopi mind as traditional beings, and are recognized by certain sym- 
bols on their masks. Their relation to clans is no longer known; 
their original names have been lost, and no one can now tell their 
significance. A comparison of the symbolism of the masks of these 
obscure Katcinas with others better known may supply the informa- 
tion which has long been forgotten by the present Hopi and their 
immediate predecessors. 

J. Walter Fewkes. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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KOOTENAY “MEDICINE-MEN.” 


AsouT the shamans of some of the less known tribes of American 
Indians very little is on record. : Among the Kootenays of south- 
eastern British Columbia and northern Idaho the name of the 
“ medicine-man,” or shaman, is ipik’ak‘dk’a, a word derived from 
niptk'a, “ spirit,”” because he has to do with “spirits,” or the forms 
in which the dead may appear to the living. The “singing” of the 
shaman is termed k:dniikunaniikandmnam, which word is sometimes 
applied to the whole “medicine” procedure. The word awimod, 
“medicine,” is also in use, but the expression @wimo tt? kat (literally 
“medicine-man”’) seems to be a neologism, suggested perhaps by 
corresponding expressions in the language of the whites; it is not 
quite “‘ good Kootenay.” 

The actions of the Kootenay shaman have been described by Dr. 
Franz Boas, who visited these Indians in 1888, as follows:! “ The 
shamans of the Kutonaga are also initiated in the woods after long 
fasting. They cure sick people, and prophesy the result of hunting 
and war parties. If this is to be done, the shaman ties a rope about 
his waist, and goes into the medicine-lodge, where he is covered with 
an elk-skin. After a short while he appears, his thumbs firmly tied 
together by a knot, which is very difficult to open. He reénters the 
lodge, and, after a short time, reappears, his thumbs being untied. 
After he has been tied a second time, he is put into a blanket, which 
is firmly tied together like a bag. The line which is tied around his 
waist, and to which his thumbs are fastened, may be seen protrud- 
ing from the place where the.blanket is tied together. Before he is 
tied up, a piece of bone is placed between his toes. Then the men 
pull at the protruding end of the rope, which gives way ; the blanket 
is removed, and the shaman is seen to lie under it. This perform- 
ance is called k’’eqnEmnam (=somebody cut in two). The shaman 
remains silent, and reénters the lodge, in which rattles made of 
pieces of bone are heard. Suddenly something’is heard falling down. 
Three times this noise is repeated, and then singing is heard in the 
lodge. It is supposed that the shaman has invoked souls of certain 
people whom he wished to see, and that their arrival produced the 
noise. From. these he obtains the information and instructions 
which he later on communicates to the people.” 

When the present writer was among the Kootenays in 1891,? one 
member of the tribe gave the following free translation of a “ medi- 
cine” song: “An Indian is crouching in the corner of his lodge 
beneath blankets, invoking the spirits. Soon the spirit enters 

1 Rep. Brit. Assoc. Adv. Sci., 1889. 2 Jbid., 1892. 
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through the top of the lodge, passes beneath the blanket, and enters 
the Indian, who then flies away on high; by-and-by returns, and, 
sitting under the blanket, causes the spirit to depart again.” This 
Indian applied the term sEk*dgndmnam to the whole procedure under 
the blanket. According to another informant, the “spirits” assume 
the form of some beast or bird, in which state the adept can summon 
them, and commune with them. The Kootenay “medium” gets 
behind a blanket in the tepee, as noted above, and summons the 
spirit to him, and, while under the blanket, imitates the voice, etc., 
of the beast or bird in whose form the spirit appears. The “spirit” 
is supposed to “fall down” through the smoke-hole of the lodge. 
The advent of the blanket (sée¢ or ¢/@mdtl) has driven out the elk- 
skin (agk:@ktla gitlk’dtlés) which was formerly the cover under 
which the shaman ensconced himself. With many Indian tribes the 
elk has always been great or good “ medicine ;” hence, perhaps the 
use of its skin here. In accordance with the general democratic 
character of Kootenay institutions, the coming and going of “ spir- 
its” is not bound up with intervention of the shaman, whose art has, 
nevertheless, been looked upon, in recent times, at least, as more 
efficacious. Probably, at an earlier stage in the history of these 
people, all persons of a seasonable age could “ traffic with the spir- 
its.” It would not be surprising if not a little of the paraphernalia 
and modi operandi of the “medicine-man” among the Kootenays 
turns out to be borrowed from neighboring tribes. 

A part of the business of the shaman was to predict the outcome 
of hunting and war expeditions, and in some of his efforts he had the 
assistance practically of the whole tribe, as, ¢. g. at the dance in the 
“great lodge” in winter, when good snow for game is “ prayed for.” 
The older midnight dance, occurring about Christmas time, is char- 
acterized as mitgdatltitkétl, evidently a derivative from mitgané, “he 
shoots,” from the fact that guns were fired off, etc., during the cele- 
bration, in which much clapping of hands also took place. Among 
the Upper Kootenays the Roman Catholic missionaries have made a 
rather successful attempt to divert some of the energy formerly 
expended on the “great winter dance,” to a recognition of the Chris- 
tian holy day occurring at approximately the same time. But while 
they celebrate the Christmas of the whites, these Indians have not 
altogether forgotten the festival of their forefathers. Still less have 
the Lower Kootenays, who are much more “ pagan” than their kin- 
dred farther “ up country.” | 

Concerning the “cure” of the shaman, Rev. W. F. Wilson! writes 
thus: “In cases of sickness these people have more faith in sorcery 
than in the use of medicines. They believe that some evil spirit has 

1 Our Forest Children, vol. iii. (1889-1890), p. 165. 
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caused. the sickness, and that the evil spirit must be driven out. 
The patient usually is stretched on his back in the centre of a large 
lodge, and his friends sit round in a circle, beating drums. The sor- 
cerer, grotesquely painted, enters the ring, chanting a song, and pro- 
ceeds to force the evil spirit from the sick person by pressing both 
clenched fists with all his might in the pit of his stomach, kneading 
and pounding also other parts of the body, blowing occasionally 
through his fingers, and sucking blood from the part supposed to be 
affected.” : 

The Kootenay shaman, as is the case with the “medicine-men” 
of many other tribes, seems to have been at one and the same time 
medium, doctor, and prophet. 

That the doings of the Kootenay shamans made considerable im- 
pression upon the missionaries may readily be believed from the state- 
ment attributed to a Jesuit missionary in 1861 :! “I have seen many 
exhibitions of power which my philosophy cannot explain. I have 
known predictions of events far in the future to be literally fulfilled, 
and have seen medicine-men tested in the most conclusive ways. I 
once saw a Kootenia Indian (known generally as Skookum-tamahere- 
wos,? from his extraordinary power) command a mountain sheep to 
fall dead, and the animal, then leaping among the rocks of the 
mountain-side, fell instantly lifeless. This I saw with my own eyes, 
and I ate of the animal afterwards. It was unwounded, healthy, and 
perfectly wild. Ah, Mary save us! the medicine-men have power 
from Sathanas.”’ 

During his stay among the Kootenays in the summer and autumn 
of 1891, the present writer obtained from various members of the 
tribe a considerable number of drawings of all kinds. Among these 
are two which the Indian who drew them said represented “ medi- 
cine-men.”” The artist of these drawings was Blaswa, one of the 
oldest men of the Upper Kootenays, formerly a great warrior, and 
reputed as having been more skilful with the bow and arrow in the 
days of intertribal warfare than with the pencil to-day. The draw- 
ings were made with no interference or suggestion on the part of 
the writer, and may be taken as fair specimens of the Indian’s artistic 
accomplishments. The first of the drawings occupied twenty, the 
second seventeen minutes in execution. 

Drawing No. 1. This picture represents one of the Kootenay 
shamans or “medicine-men,” arrayed as he appears in the great 
dance. He has on, apparently, the special “shirt” of the shaman, 
while his head is adorned with the “ horns”’ of weasel fur, etc., for- 


' E. R. Emerson, /ndian Myths (Boston, 1884), p. 404. 

* This is evidently a misprint for Skookum tamahnewus (skikEm tamdnowas), 
the term in the Chinook jargon for “ strong sorcerer.” 
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merly so much esteemed. It is not certain what he carries in his 
extended hand. 

Drawing No. 2. This is a very curious picture. The artist 
who drew it said it was another “medicine-man” picture, and did 
not differentiate it particularly from the other drawing of a shaman. 
In the left hand is a small cup or basket (?) —the word dtsindna, 
originally applied. to a small (mdéma) bag or basket (d¢s#) of birch- 
bark, etc., has come to be used for cups and receptacles of a like 
sort — containing “medicine” (dwimd). In the right hand is 
some other article. The expression on the face, the beard, the out- 
stretched arms, etc., suggest that the Indian has here given us a 
copy of the figure on the cross or crucifix seen at the Mission of St. 
Eugéne, or in the possession of some of the Catholic missionaries, 
Perhaps the article in the left hand is the communion cup, and that 
in the right, the consecrated bread. In his second attempt to pic- 
ture a shaman the old Indian had before his mind the Catholic priest 
and the figure of Christ upon the crucifix, the result being the very 
interesting picture here presented. This drawing, therefore, may 
belong to the class of art products which reflect the contact of 
pagan religious ideas with the new concepts introduced by mission. 
aries of the Christian faith. 

Some remarkable examples of such have been very recently dis- 
cussed by Dr. Karl von den Steinen.! In the pipe-carvings of the 
Payaguas, which deal with the Garden of Eden and the Creation of 
Adam, it is the Deity who is represented by the unmistakable figure 
of a shaman in characteristic action and attitude. In connection 
with these phenomena, it is interesting to find Dr. Boas writing of 
the Nootka Indians of Vancouver Island :? “The name of the deity 
is kept a profound secret from the common people. Only chiefs are 
allowed to pray to him, and the dying chief tells the name, which is 
KAtse (z. e. the grandchild), to his heir, and teaches him how to pray 
to the deity. No offerings are made to Katse; he is only prayed 
to. Ina tradition of the Nootka it is stated that a boy prayed toa 
being in heaven called Ciciklé, who is probably identical with Katse. 
The boy is described as praying, his arms being thrown upward.” 
Now Cictk/@ is neither more nor less than /ésus Christ, and reveals 
the fact of French missionary influence; for in the Kootenay lan- 
guage, the speakers of which first came into contact with French 
missionaries of the Catholic faith, /ésus Christ is rendered by the 
Indians Cicékle. : 

There is need for a comparative study of the influence of Chris- 


1 Der Paradiesgarten als Schnitzmotiv der Payagud-Indianer. Z¢thnol. Notizbl., 
Bd. ii. (1901), pp. 60-65. 
2 Rep. Brit. Assoc. Adv. Sci., 1890. 
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Fic. 1. This drawing represents the 
“ Medicine-man” of the Kootenays, as he 
appears when taking part in the “great 
dance.” He wears the special “ shirt” of 
the shaman, and his head is adorned with 
the “horns” of weasel fur, characteristic 
of his office. 





DRAWINGS OF “MEDICINE-MEN” BY THE INDIAN BLASWA. 








Fic. 2. This drawing was said by the 
Indian who made it to represent a “ Medi- 
cine-man.” If so, it must be what the In- 
dians call the “ Medicine-Man” of the 
whites that is pictured here. The beard, 
the expression on the face, the outstretched 
arms, and the general character of the 
drawing indicate that the idea of the figure 
on the crucifix (the Upper Kootenays are 
under Catholic influence) and of the priest 
presided over its execution. 
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tianity, as introduced from time to time among the Indians by mis- 
sionaries of different faiths and languages, upon the religious con- 
cepts of the aborigines, and of the literary and artistic effects of this 
contact. 
Alexander F . Chamberlain. 
CLARK UNIVERSITY, WORCESTER, MASs. 
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THE “LAZY MAN” IN INDIAN LORE. 


One August evening I sat beside an outdoor fire enjoying the 
coolness of night after a very warm day. The sky was clear, the 
stars were bright, and the light of the setting moon just touched 
the edge of the woods that encircled the grassy glade where I was 
camped. At one side in shadowy outline stood the tent, its cover 
lifted at the bottom to cool off the interior. About the fire five 
Omaha men were lying in various attitudes, resting after their day’s 
work, while two women were clearing away the supper dishes. 

Suddenly a voice in the distance shouted “ Watermelon !” and in 
a few moments the bearer of the refreshing gift came out of the 
darkness into the firelight, and laid his offering before us. We were 
all glad to partake of the juicy fruit, and commended the giver, com- 
plimenting him on his success as a gardener. 

Our jesting talk led on to the repeating of old-time sayings, used 
for the instruction of the young; and as we talked, an old man, sit- 
ting apart from our immediate group, spoke up, bidding us believe 
that the young people of to-day lived an easier life than that of their 
fathers and grandfathers. An animated discussion followed between 
the old and the young of our party as to the comparative duties 
and hardships of the hunting and warring days of the tribe and 
the requirement of modern times. Finally it was agreed that it would 
be difficult to decide between the two phases of living, both of which 
exacted courage, fortitude, and persistent labor. 

As the old man repeated to us some of the admonitions common 
in his young days, I wrote them down by the light of the blazing 
logs. He assured us that the young people now were not trained 
with the care that was exercised by parents in former generations. 
Then children were taught from their infancy to respect their elders, 
and were early made to take a share in the care and work of the 
household. Not that they were held back from play and childish 
pleasures, but light tasks were assigned them which they were obliged 
to perform. As they grew in years they were cautioned against 
habits of self-indulgence, for the self-indulgent youth would grow up 
to be a thriftless, lazy man, and the feet of the lazy man were upon 
the descending road that led to crime and social disgrace. 

To the youth who was indolent, who would not make an effort, 
who was inert, it was said :— 

“If you are lazy you will wear leggings made from the top of an 
old tent cover, yellowed by smoke. For a robe you will cover your 
shoulders with a skin that has been used for a pallet, pieced out 
with the fore part of a hide; such is the lazy man’s clothing.” 
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To see this picture from the Indian’s standpoint, one must néeds 
know his peculiar habits and customs. 

The forlorn costume of this picture indicated how low the lazy 
man had sunk in self-respect. The trim leggings, which set off the 
straight limbs of a man, were here shapeless, clumsy, and unseemly ; 
the robe, which custom required to be worn in many different ways 
to suit many different occasions, is here of rough, coarse hide, which 
had been chosen for its thickness to serve as a bed and cut to suit 
that purpose. Its shape and size precluded its being wrapped about 
the lazy man’s figure. Even when it was pieced out with the refuse 
ends of a hide, it lacked pliancy and was incapable of adjustment, 
and could not meet the requirements of a man whose position in the 
tribe was one of dignity and importance. 

In contrast to this warning picture, the appearance of the thrifty 
man was thus presented : — 

“The energetic man wears leggings of well-dressed deerskin ; 
his robe is of the finest, well dressed and soft, and ornaments hang 
inhis ears. Such is the dress of the industrious man.” 

Again it is necessary to explain an Indian custom. In this picture 
not only were the leggings and robe of the best, but the man was 
able to have something more; he could wear ornaments. This not 
only indicated ability on his part to procure them, but it also showed 
that he was held in high regard by his relatives ; for in order to have 
a hole bored in the ear, the father or other near of kin must make 
a valuable gift to the man invited to perform this ceremony. The 
boring of a hole in each ear often cost the value of a horse. It was 
not uncommon to see men and women in a tribe with the inner edge 
of the helix so pierced that the outline of the ear was fringed with 
ornaments ; every hole had cost some one a gift, so that only those 
who were held in respect by well-to-do and industrious people could 
receive this mark of regard. 

The social estimate of the industrious and of the lazy man is aptly 
described in these admonitory sayings of the old people. The youth 
is told : — 

“Tf you are lazy your tent-skin will be full of holes. No one will 
have pleasure in speaking to you. A man in passing will give you 
a word with only a side glance, and never stand face to face in talk- 
ing with you. You will be sullen, hardly speaking to those who 
address you. Such is the temper of the lazy man. No one mourns 
for the thriftless ; he dies friendless and alone, and no one knows 
where he is buried.” 

“The energetic man is happy, easy of approach, and pleasant to 
talk with. Even where only two or three are gathered to a feast, he 
is among the invited. The thrifty man is known and spoken of in 
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the tribe. He is able to entertain guests, he can be generous, he 
can help those that are weak, and all his actions bring happiness. 
This man is visited upon his deathbed, there are many to mourn for 
him, and he is long remembered.” 

In Indian aphorisms high social estimation is directly imputed to 
the effect of habits voluntarily acquired. The initial step toa manly 
independence is pointed out to the youth, who stands, as it were, 
where the ways divide, — one leading up to social honor, the other 
downward to social disgrace. He is told : — 

“You must learn to make arrows.” 

“ Arrows,” said the old man, stopping to explain to me, “ are man’s 
most important possession ; he must know how to make them so they 
will be straight and true, and his quiver must always be full. With 
arrows he kills the game required for food and clothing, and with 
arrows he defends his home and his tribe from outside enemies. A 
man to be a good hunter and a good warrior must depend upon him- 
self, must have things of his own, and to have them he must be 
industrious. So the young man, if he would enter upon the path of 
honor and prosperity, must begin by learning how to make arrows,” 

Again, “If you do not learn to make arrows, a young man who is 
industrious may show you his arrows, and you may be tempted to 
steal from him.” 

And, “ The lazy man is apt to be envious, and so be led to take 
what belongs to another, —a robe, a pair of moccasins, or a horse; 
and'the man who steals is shunned by all people.” 

If the lazy escape this depth of social disgrace they may fall into 
a condition nearly as bad, for we are told: “If you are lazy you 
will borrow a horse; it may be that you will borrow from a man who 
has no position in the tribe, but you will feel proud to ride a horse, 
although it is not your own. You may even borrow a bridle, too. 
The man who borrows is disliked by those from whom he borrows, 
whoever they may be. The man who borrows falls into poverty and 
dependence, and finally goes to a neighboring tribe to avoid meet- 
ing his own people.” 

The lazy man loses all sense of propriety and is unable to estimate 
rightly the value of such things as he may happen to possess; for 
the admonition satirically says: “If you are lazy, and by chance 
have a horse that is stalled, or blind, or disjointed in the hip, you 
will think that you possess property, that you are well off!” 


An examination of the Omaha words translated “lazy,” “ ener- 
getic,’ “thrift,” or “thrifty,” in the sense of acquiring property, 
will help to a clearer understanding of these sayings and reveal some 
of the workings of the Indian mind. 
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The word wa-shkon is well translated by our word “energy,” the 
power to act effectively, to bring about results, to change things. 
Wa-shkon is used not only to characterize a man of personal strength, 
who by his muscular power can overthrow another, but it is also 
applied to the putting forth of mental power so as to bring things 
to pass. The priests in their fasts and rituals are exercising “ wa- 
shkon”’ in bringing the supernatural near. Shon is to move. The 
study of the prefix wa leads us deep into the primitive mind. It 
stands for the ego, the centre from which man’s observation, conjec- 
ture, and thought ever radiates. It represents the directive force, 
the power to will, the ability to bring to pass, inherent in man’s con- 
sciousness. Wa-shkon is therefore composed of two elements, — the 
subjective wa, that stands for the power to direct, to determine, and 
the objective son, to move, to act, to exercise strength. 

The energetic man is to the Indian one who directs his strength, 


“Thrift,” that is, having the power of accumulating, of possess- 
ing wealth, is spoken of as, ou-ki-ne wa-kon-da-gi. Ou-ne, he seeks 
or searches ; £2, a reflexive pronoun, meaning for himself. Wa-kon- 
da-gi is an adverbial term, signifying that he searches for himself 
through, or because of, the kinship of his own powers to those of 
wa-kon-da, that mysterious directive force that animates all nature. 
The power to do a thing is wa-kon-da-gi. The Omaha word wa- 
kon-da has within it three elements, — the fundamental wa, the ego 
principal ; on, which indicates a moving, a going forth, allied to the 
idea of desire ; da, which has in it the formulative element. The word 
stands for the power which brings to pass, which moves in all things, 
and in that sense, for God. The suffix gz adds the idea of like, or 
akin to. Thus the idea of “ thrift,” the accumulation of wealth, is 
expressed in the Indian tongue by a word which indicates that the 
man has achieved this wealth by his own effort, searching for him- 
self and exercising powers that are like or akin to those which bring 
to pass all things in nature. This word, however, should be viewed 
in the light of Indian ceremonies and beliefs concerning wa-kon-da, 
all of which have one dominating idea, that man is ever dependent 
upon the supernatural to supplement his own strength. 

The term for “lazy,” ou-ki-g’dhi-a-ge, can be resolved into ou-dhe- 
a-ge, he protests against or refuses to do; 4, a reflexive pronoun, for 
himself ; gz, his own or related to him. The doubling of these pro- 
nouns adds emphasis to the statement. The term, therefore, means 
he refuses to do for himself those things which belong to him to do. 
The term really means more than lazy, for it carries the idea that 
he who thus refuses to do, or protests against doing those things for 
himself which it is his duty to do, exercises his will, makes a choice, 
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determines to so act, and is not constrained by outward circum- 
stances. 

From the analysis of these words it is evident that the Indian holds 
the individual responsible for his own actions and for the habits 
he permits himself to form. The injunction to the youth to “make 
arrows ” embodies in terse form a moral teaching : the necessity of 
action, and that action with purpose, and that purpose to embrace 
not only the welfare of the man himself, but that of his kindred and 
of his tribe. 

If a youth does “not make arrows,” he will envy one who has 
made them, and he will either borrow and become a burden, or he 
will sink to the level of the thief and bring trouble upon the entire 
community. 

These homely sayings, which contain such wise observations of 
human nature and such good moral teaching, are so picturesquely 
worded that they cling to the memory of the young; they serve as 
a spur throughout the active years of life, and they receive from 
the old the approval of long experience. To us they reveal the 
Omaha Indian’s estimate of the value, to one who would become 
vigorous in mind and body, moral and independent, of acquiring 
what we should denominate industrious habits ; a practical view of 


life that seems not to be peculiar to any race or to any age. 
Alice C. Fletcher. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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FOLK MATERIA MEDICA! 


It has occurred to every one, doubtless, that in the mass of super- 
stitious, empirical beliefs held among the ignorant concerning mate- 
rials useful as medicines, some small portion of truth must be 
present. Of course, among these remedies we find some capable, as 
far as we can see, of producing beneficial results chiefly through the 
effect on the mind of the patient. We have bread pills and colored 
water still present as valued aids to the physician and also to the 
patient. Still, we cannot suppose that the action of all folk reme- 
dies can be thus explained. This supposition is borne out by the 
large number of animal and plant drugs that have come down to us 
from the remote past. Probably less that two dozen out of the num- 
ber now in general use have been introduced during the century just 
closed. Since chemistry and the other experimental sciences now 
contributing to a better understanding of the properties of drugs 
have.been in efficient service in this respect for less than one hun- 
dred years, it follows that the great bulk of the recognized remedies 
of plant and animal origin antedate the modern methods of investi- 
gation, and have come down to us from the folk medicine of former 
centuries recommended chiefly by their reputation for good works. 
Thus the line separating folk materia medica from that of the modern 
schools of medicine cannot be drawn, the latter growing out of the 
former as the tree-trunk grows from its roots, 

When one casts about for a limit to what may be termed folk 
materia medica as distinguished from the materia medica of the 
schools, another relation soon becomes clear. As we trace the 
development of our present knowledge and practice in the matter 
of drugs back to its sources, we follow from the earliest times to the 
present a gradually ascending scale, marked by a decreasing empha- 
sis on the grosser and more fanciful aspects, and we see a more 
intelligent and rational aspect more and more clearly defining itself. 

Thus the beginnings of our present materia medica antedate the 
most ancient papyrus or inscription. It seems to have had its begin. 
nings in Egypt, Phoenicia, and India. These strands were woven 
together by the Greeks, and collected by their restless and untiring 
travellers. We may trace the development down through the Ro- 
mans and Arabians, each time and people contributing according to 
its special genius. Hippocrates and Dioscorides among the Greeks ; 
Celsus, Galen, and Pliny from the Roman period ; Avicenna, Mesue, 
and Rhazes among the Arabians —all were for centuries names of 

’ A paper read before the Cambridge and Boston Branches of the American 
Folk-Lore Society. 
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authority. The school of Salerno and the Benedictine monks of 
Monte Casino, hard by, for hundreds of years preserved the know- 
ledge of the art of healing from becoming merest superstition. 

Germany, under the patronage of Charlemagne, and Venice, from 
the vantage ground of her world-wide commerce, took the torch of 
learning from the failing hand of the Arabian and passed it over to 
Europe. Among the important later names follow Albertus Magnus 
at Ratisbon, Valerius Cordus, Gesner, Brunfels, Bock, and the other 
so-called Fathers of Botany. This group of German physicians and 
pharmacists rendered distinguished service. 

A somewhat later figure, well known through Browning, was Par- 
acelsus, who announced the doctrine of signatures. This dogma 
stated that every plant having useful medicinal properties bears 
somewhere about it the likeness of the organ or part of the body upon 
which it exerts a healing action. Traces of this doctrine may be 
seen in many of those popular plant names which impute medicinal 
properties to the species concerned. The hepatica, with its lobed leaf, 
was thought to be a sovereign remedy for liver complaints. The 
lungwort, the lichen, Sticta pulmonaria, resembling the reticulated 
surface of the lung, was long held to be a valuable remedy for lung 
troubles. This man had a very original mind and powerful person- 
ality, and left many other thoughts to influence later times. He 
held that illness and disease are matters concerning principally the 
spirit, and he maintained that drugs influence health only as they 
act through the organs of the body on the soul or spirit. He further 
imputed spiritual properties to drugs (or arcana,as he chose to call 
them), and held that the operation of the drug back of the physical 
machine is essentially an action of spirit on spirit. Accordingly, he 
studied how he might rid drugs as far as possible of their bodies, and 
obtain their essences or active principles separated from the crude 
substance of the herb or bark or root. 

With the later names of Scheele, the chemist who discovered 
oxygen simultaneously with Priestly, Caspar Neumann of Berlin, 
Trommsdorf of Erfurt, Sertiirner of Paris, Liebig, Wohler, Berg, 
and, in our own generation, Fliickiger, Hanbury, and Schmiedeberg, 
we come down to our own times. Only highly civilized lands, how- 
ever, exhibit a development of medical knowledge represented by 
these later names. The more ignorant classes and peoples fall 
short according to the degree of their ignorance. In the extreme 
case of savages in many parts of the earth, we find a situation 
even more primitive than that represented by Egypt in the times of 
the Ebers papyrus. Thus, the same natural principle by which the 
life of any individual epitomizes the life history of the race, from 
its lowest stages of development to the highest, applies to the 
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materia medica of the earth at this present time, illustrating, as it 
does, all the various stages of development through which has come 
down the knowledge possessed by the most enlightened moderns. 

In what has been thus far said, I have tried to show that it is dif- 
ficult to tell how far the use of drugs as now practised is a result 
of scientific activity and how far it is an inheritance from the folk 
remedies of former times. The former state grades into the latter. 
Since it is hardly useful to further prosecute our search for a well 
defined limit to our subject, we may waive the matter and define folk 
materia medica as that body of substances which in the popular belief 
possess efficacy as remedies, although no confirmation has been 
offered by men of science. In what follows I shall show that 
science has often merely put its official stamp on folk beliefs in pro- 
ducing our present materia medica, and raise the presumption that 
it will do so many times more. The bushel of chaff has already 
yielded much good grain, and may yield still more. 

Since a reasonable time limit would exclude any exhaustive dis- 
-cussion of the subject, I have noted only a fewof the more interest- 
ing and significant items of animal and plant materia medica. 

It is possible from descriptions and pictures coming down from 
earlier centuries, as seen in the interesting works of Behrendes, Peters, 
and others, to form some idea of the stock kept by drug dealers of 
centuries ago. The most conspicuous features were dried reptiles, 
bundles of herbs or simples, packets of various animal substances, 
dried organs and excreta. The large part played in primitive mate- 
ria medica by drugs of animal origin is very striking. In order to 
give an idea of the items of such a stock, I have transcribed some 
of the articles mentioned in lists of European origin dating back from 
one to two hundred years. 

Fats, from elk, lamb, duck, wild duck, eel, goose, wild boar, bittern, 
dog, seal, goat, stork, beaver, wild-cat, lion, leopard, monkey, snake, 
he-bear, she-bear, etc. 

Marrow, from bones of the lamb, donkey, goat, deer, horse, calf. 

Gall, from the hawk, rabbit, pickerel, ox, bear. 

Liver, of the eel, deer, wolf, otter, calf. 

Blood, of the deer, dove, rabbit, hog, and calf. 

Lungs, of the deer, bear, and fox. 

Teeth, of the wild boar, beaver, hippopotamus, rabbit, wolf, trout. 

Excrement, from various animals. 

Bones, from various animals. 

Hair, from cats, deer ; ram’s wool ; partridge feathers. 

Bees, toads, crabs, cuckoos, incinerated after drying. 

Amber, spiders, lobster claws, horns of stag beetle, brains of spar- 
row and rabbit ; shells of most various mollusks ; corals. 
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Ants, lizards, leeches, earthworms, pearl, musk, honey, crabs’ 
eyes, eyes from wolf and pickerel, ants’ eggs, hens’ eggs, ostrich 
eggs, cuttle-fish bone, dried serpents, hoofs, linen cloths steeped in 
blood. 

An uncanny list we shall all agree! It may be interesting to men- 
tion a fact of which I have been informed by Professor Miyoshi, of 
the Imperial University of Japan, that in that country at the present 
time small lizards are taken in an entire and living condition for 
digestive troubles. 

As materia medica developed in Europe, the tendency to make 
use of animal drugs began to decline. Ten years ago not more than 
fifteen found much recognition. The most important were ox gall, 
cod liver oil, pepsin, lard, tallow, and musk. Within the last decade, 
however, there has been a most marked revival in the use of animal 
drugs, and the market now offers a large number of extracts of ani- 
mal organs. Let me quote a sentence or two from a well-known 
pharmaceutical journal of August, 1899: “Organic medication 
occupies an important position in the medical literature of the past 
year. The material adduced in its favor has gradually become so 
extensive that the reserve with which its doctrines were received has 
given way toa general recognition of their substantiality. It remains 
for ‘the future, as a scientifically established fact, that the specific 
function of a pathologically changed or entirely suppressed human 
gland is capable of restitution by the introduction of a corresponding 
glandular substance of animals.” (Pharm. Rev., Aug. 1899, p. 336.) 

I will mention some of the best proved remedies derived from 
animal organs and cite some of the troubles for which they are use- 
ful. 

The cerebrum of different animals, dried or fresh, is a very effi- 
cient remedy for lockjaw (tetanus) and for certain classes of ner- 
vous troubles. It is capable of rendering harmless the alkaloid 
strychnine, a conspicuous nerve stimulant, and morphine, an alkaloid 
equally marked as a sedative. The thyroid gland acts favorably on 
the circulation in a number of troubles: helps cases of goitre, and 
so influences the nutrition as to reduce obesity. The pztuttary gland 
increases the rate of the heart beat and raises the blood pressure. 
It is used when this structure in the brain does not function properly. 
The spleen, dried and pulverized, is useful in certain mental troubles 
characterized by stupor and general weakness. Extracts prepared 
from the ciliary body and vitreous body of the eye are used in a num- 
ber of optical difficulties. 

From the examples cited and from others not given it appears 
probable that all the organs of the body, as obtained from the com- 
mon animals, when properly prepared and administered, are of 
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' marked effectiveness in disease, and act, in general, according to the 
old popular notion that an organ from an animal, used as a remedy, 
strengthens the corresponding organ of the patient. Thus a large 
class of the folk remedies just cited seem to receive a sufficient 
vindication at the bar of twentieth century science. In this par- 
ticularly unpromising bushel of chaff there has been found a large 
measure of grain. 

A number of other classes of animal remedies remain. Let us 
consider those consisting of the blood of various animals. Ina recent 
summary on the subject at least fifteen preparations of blood are 
mentioned as now on the market. They are prescribed for patients 
suffering from deficient blood supply and from poor assimilation. 
Arterial blood dried and powdered is sometimes used as a restora- 
tive, in continuation of ancient usage. 

Many folk remedies for skin troubles involve the external applica- 
tion of the blood of various animals. An interesting collection of 
such uses may be seen in Mrs. Bergen’s “ Animal and Plant Lore.” 

In Maine, blood from a cat, especially a black cat, is recommended 
as a cure for “shingles.” Over a wide area of Eastern United 
States the freshly removed skin is preferred, In Cape Breton, black 
cat’s blood is said to be good for ringworm. Hives are believed to 
be cured in Eastern Massachusetts by the fresh skin of a black cat. 
Sometimes a fowl is used instead of a cat. 

Asa result of very careful work by investigators, chiefly European, 
it has been shown that animals are protected from pathogenic germs 
which may enter the blood, by a class of antiseptic substances gen- 
erated or localized in the blood. Here these germicidal principles 
meet and usually destroy the invaders. The nature of these sub- 
stances is not well known. That the blood of one animal may be 
poisonous to one of another kind has been well authenticated. Thus 
eel’s blood has somewhat recently been shown to contain a substance 
classed among the toxalbumins, which is fatally poisonous to rabbits 
when injected hypodermically in small quantities. The resulting 
symptoms strongly suggest those following the introduction of snake 
poison. 

Since some of the skin troubles above mentioned in connection with 
blood cures are known to be due to the presence in the skin of small 
vegetable parasites, perhaps bacterial or fungal in their nature, the 
suppression of the trouble by the use of fresh blood can perhaps be 
accounted for by the action on the germs of the antiseptic principles 
contained in it. I shall not try to explain why the cat should be 
black. The use of blood in curing some kinds of sore mouth, as 
recommended in Newfoundland, may perhaps be accounted for in a 
similar way. 
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The study of the action of blood has shown a further point. Eel’s 
blood, when properly prepared and administered, is able to render 
animals immune from harm when later inoculated with snake venom. 
This brings up an interesting point in connection with the use of 
blood or of flesh of newly killed animals in treating snake bites, | 
notice in Mrs. Bergen’s valuable collection the statement that in 
Illinois, Michigan, and Missouri the flesh of a freshly killed chicken 
is regarded as capable of effecting a cure. 

Bones as curative agents date back to the earliest times, and are 
still sometimes cited in books on materia medica. The bones of 
domestic animals and cuttlefish bones similarly used are given as a 
remedy for an acid condition of the stomach. In the remedial pro- 
cess, the acid combines with the carbonates of the bones. Egg- 
shells, the pearly portions of the shells of most mollusks and corals, 
noted in the ancient apothecary stock, are likewise useful as ant- 
acids. 

The uses of fats, whether from marrow of bones or from other 
parts, are many and have always been conceded to be valuable. 

To inquire in detail into all animal drugs known to folk materia 
medica would take us too far, but it has been shown, I hope, that 
a large number of these folk beliefs realiy rest on a basis of fact 
which we are coming more fully to appreciate. Nevertheless, I am 
not sanguine enough to look for any rational explanation of the use 
of hoofs, or of teeth, or of incinerated cuckoos. 

Let us now turn our attention toa consideration of some points 
concerning remedies of vegetable origin. Plants have always sup- 
plied alarge proportion of the medical substances used by all peoples 
at all times. At the present time, this proportion is perhaps less 
than ever in the past. This is due to the great development of 
organic chemistry. It has been found in the laboratory to what 
active principles plants owe their medical value, and what is the molec- 
ular nature of these active principles. 

The growing ability of the chemist to build up, synthetically, mole- 
cules having a desired molecular structure has rendered it possible 
to make in the laboratory a large number of substances having valu- 
able medicinal qualities. It has even become possible, within a now 
limited but ever widening range, to indicate from the structure of the 
molecule its physiological action. Thus, as chemistry has increased 
in efficiency in this direction, plant remedies have more and more 
become relegated to the list of herbs and simples. There is no 
immediate danger, however, that plant remedies are to be altogether 
superseded by the products of the laboratory. 

As we go back to the earliest known sources in the history of 
materia medica, we find prominent in the list of plants used as reme- 
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dies by the people many of those to-day recognized as standard reme- 
dies. Inscriptions on temple walls in Egypt, dated about 1700 B.c., 
state that sea voyages to parts of Africa and Arabia were made in 
order to get gum-arabic, frankincense, and myrrh. Probably at an 
equally early date mastic, cardamoms, curcuma, and fenugreek were 
used in Egypt, and coriander, the poppy, and the castor-oil plant were 
under cultivation. The Hebrews and Pheenicians doubtless knew 
all these products and many more; since aloes, cinnamon, saffron, 
olive-oil, pepper, and others are added to the list, on Old Testament 
authority. 

At a very ancient date camphor seems to have been a very well- 
known medicine among the Chinese, and menthol among the Jap- 
anese. 

During the centuries of Greek and Roman predominance, the list 
was much increased by substances brought from the Orient and 
other sources. Almonds, squills, pomegranate bark, anise, fennel, 
nutgall, savin tops, opium, licorice, scammony, tragacanth, male fern, 
turpentine, and many other drugs were brought into use. As these 
nations declined, the Arabians assumed the leadership in affairs of 
learning, and in their turn enriched the world’s stock of remedial 
plant substances. Tamarinds, nux vomica seeds (source of strych- 
nine), cubebs, senna leaves, and rhubarb were among the number. 

Centuries passed, and, as new lands were explored and the medical 
traditions of new peoples were learned, additional drugs were brought 
into use. The discovery of the American continent, embracing all 
latitudes and conditions, and occupied by a rich and varied flora, 
offered a new opportunity for hunters of drugs and spices. The 
discovery of the sassafras, with its spicy taste and fragrance, won 
for its discoverer more immediate honor than was bestowed on 
Columbus. The cinchona barks, ipecacuanha root, and sarsaparilla 
were among the important drugs. 

During the last twenty years the leaves of Erythroxylon coca (the 
source of cocaine), pilocarpus, and jaborandi, and the seeds of stro- 
phanthus, have taken their place among recognized remedies. Such 
has been, in barest outline, the growth of the knowledge and use of 
plant drugs. 

But the question may be asked, How this is related to folk materia 
medica? The relation is the most intimate, as I hope presently to 
indicate. Every people has its own trusted remedies, usually found, 
in large part, among the plants immediately about them. The value 
of these has been tested and handed down from generation to 
generation as a precious possession. Certain members of the tribe 
or village, more or less singled out by their skill in healing, or by 
their keen discrimination in identifying the useful herbs, preserved 
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this information, this medical folk-lore. As commercial, scientific, 
or religious incentives led more enlightened individuals to go among 
these races, the medical properties of their plants became matters 
of great interest, and, in some cases, of eventually world-wide sig- 
nificance. An instance will suffice to illustrate the process. In the 
seventeenth century the wife of the governor of one of the Spanish 
colonies west of the Andes was attacked by malarial fever, and 
seemed likely to die. The natives gave to a Jesuit missionary, who 
worked among them, bark from a certain kind of small tree growing 
on the slopes of the Andes, and told him to grind it up, and give it 
to the countess at regular intervals. The directions for use and 
the bark were duly transmitted and tested. The countess re. 
covered and, being of a philanthropic disposition, obtained a quantity 
of the powdered bark and sent it to Europe for use among the 
poor. It was known for a long time as the “ Countess bark,” and 
by its good effects attracted much attention at Madrid. In due 
time the plants were botanically investigated and named in honor 
of the house to which the countess belonged, “Chinchona.” This 
became abbreviated to “ Cinchona,” the generic name usually applied 
to these trees. In course of time the active principle was dis- 
covered by the chemists and named “ guznine.” 

Jaborandi leaves, collected in the Amazon valley, useful in dropsy, 
urzemia, and various other troubles, first attracted the attention of the 
explorers by their use in the hands of the natives as a remedy for 
snake bite. In fact, the native name of the drug, of which jadorandi 
is a corruption, is jaguarandi, a word indicating in the native dialect 
this useful property. The most conspicuous action of the drug is 
seen in the greatly increased action of the sweat glands, a feature 
immediately suggesting its usefulness in dropsy and snake bite. 

Coca leaves, borne by a shrubby plant of the Bolivian Andes, were 
cultivated by the natives prior to the Spanish invasion. The leaves 
are chewed by the natives for their peculiar physiological action. 
The sense of fatigue on long journeys or during hard labor is 
lessened and a sense of well-being imparted. This fact attracted 
the attention of Europeans, and the discovery of cocaine resulted. 
This drug has done much to rob minor surgical operations of their 
terror by numbing the endings of sensory nerves. 

As we look over the history of the long list of vegetable drugs 
now in use, we see that a previous recognition of unusual properties 
by the people to whom they were known as medical agents, in very 
many cases attracted the attention of students of medicine, and led 
to their introduction into scientific medicine. The form taken by this 
recognition of unusual properties varied widely. Strophanthus, a 
remedy now widely used for certain heart troubles, was first brought 
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to the attention of explorers of equatorial Africa as a very deadly 
arrow poison, so deadly as to paralyze the heart when but slightest 
wounds were made by the arrows. Aconite root, supplying the well- 
known remedy of the same name, furnishes arrow poison for Malay 
tribes of southeastern Asia and certain Pacific islands. 

The calabar bean, Physostigma, first attracted the attention of 
explorers of the Niger valley through its use in ordeals. Only those 
plants were allowed to grow which were cultivated by the chief of 
the village for judicial purposes. A person accused of grave crime 
was brought before the chief and sentenced to eat the seeds of this 
plant until either vomiting or death ensued. If death resulted, guilt 
was regarded as certain. This deadly seed was brought to Europe 
and tested in the light of its function in the Niger valley. Asa 
result a new and valuable remedy for certain exaggerated nervous 
conditions was discovered. 

The use of substances in connection with native religious services 
has led to the discovery of new remedies. Some of the tribes of 
Indian Territory observe a religious occasion of which the chief fea- 
ture is the chewing of the so-called “ mescal buttons,” dried slices of 
small cacti belonging to the genus Anhalonium. These dried slices 
are chewed until a state of great exhilaration is reached not unlike 
that following the use of hasheesh. The exhilaration is followed by 
a period of depression and sleep. These rites came to the attention 
of students of materia medica, and the mescal buttons were investi- 
gated. Hospital tests showed that the alkaloidal principle contained 
in the cactus furnishes a valuable remedy for certain troubles of the 
nervous system. 

In some cases the hard conditions occasioned by war have forced 
a people to a study of the resources of their folk materia medica. In 
Revolutionary days, when the accustomed supply of remedies from 
the mother country failed, the colonists turned to the native plants 
in the hope of substitutes. The general use of the bark of the but- 
ternut as a purgative is said to date from that time. 

The history of Lodelia inflata, the Indian tobacco, formerly much 
used in regular practice as an emetic and anti-asthmatic, was an unus- 
ually stormy one. Oldest reports indicate that it was used by Penob- 
scot Indians and white colonists in domestic medicine as early as 
1770. In 1785 that all-around genius, Rev. Manasseh Cutler, de- 
scribed its emetic properties in his accounts of “ Indigenous Vege- 
tables.” Thompson, the founder of the school bearing his name, 
claimed to have first used lobelia, and waged war on Cutler, as well 
as on many others. By dint of much litigation, by the death of a 
number of patients from the effects of lobelia given by Thompson, 


and by the reported death of many more from the same cause, 
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lobelia was widely advertised. Thus in the early decades of our 
national history, the name “ lobelia” was the slogan in the medical 
profession whereby a Thompsonian was identified. It would carry 
us too far to cite further instances in this direction. 

In what I have said, I hope that one thing may have been made 
clear. The folk materia medica of any time or land need not alto- 
gether be despised when looked at from the practical standpoint. 
As slang phrases and barbarisms introduce candidates for mem- 
bership into philological polite society, so the medical lore of the 
people does contain, and has always contained, elements capable of 
adaptation and use in skilled hands. It is the crude stuff in which 
much of value lies hidden. For the student of folk-lore, quite apart 
from utilitarian considerations, it is in itself a sufficient reason for 


study. 
Rodney H. True. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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SOME TRADITIONAL MISCONCEPTIONS OF LAW. 


WE are somewhat accustomed to regard ourselves as being free 
from the superstitions and prejudices of our forefathers, yet it is 
probable that the present generation has inherited a number of these, 
besides generating quite as many misconceptions of fact as any that 
have preceded it. 

Common errors of beliefs, especially among a rural population, are 
largely traditional, and therefore peculiarly tenacious. 

Country-folk, however, do not maintain a monopoly in this regard, 
for town-dwellers, especially in the very large cities, usually possess 
quite as many misconceptions. Perhaps owing to their more strenu- 
ous conditions of life, they are given to opinions in matters legal. 
In no case is this more marked than in London, where some very 
crude superstitions of the last century still exist as to what is or is 
not lawful. 

It is probable that, though some of these are happily quite extinct, 
others may be still current in this country, and may possibly be 
derived from the city of London. 

It was at one time commonly believed that it was penal to open a 
coal-mine near the city, a very questionable venture in any case. 
The belief may have grown out of a traditional recollection of the 
prohibition, as a public nuisance, upon its first introduction as a fuel, 
of the use of coal in London, by King Edward the First. 

Similarly an idea prevailed during the last century that it was ille- 
gal to plant a vineyard, or to establish a sawmill near London, thus 
ascribing to the operation of imaginary statutes the general decad- 
ence of the vine and growing scarcity of timber at that period. A 
common saying went that a crow must not be killed within five miles 
of London,—by which title, no doubt, the common rook was in- 
tended, as the genuine carrion crow is rarely seen in south England. 
Perhaps the suggestion was semi-sarcastic, in allusion to the incapa- 
bility of cockney sportsmen. 

It was and is still supposed to be unlawful to shoot with a wind- 
gun, or, as we now Call it, an air-rifle. This may have been an ex- 
tremely ancient idea, as air-guns have been known since a century 
before the commencement of the Christian era, when the principle 
was invented by Ctesebius of Alexandria, who, however, neglected 
to take out a patent, so that when the idea was reinvented by Guter 
in Germany in the seventeenth century, he was considered a most 
original genius. No doubt the popular idea of their prohibition arose 
from a very proper appreciation of their possible misuse and their 
adaptability for secret assassination. 
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An equally practical idea is that the use of a dark lanthorn at 
night is illegal, a belief probably based on the likelihood of being 
taken for some evil-doer, as such an appurtenance was and is usually 
part of the stock in trade of any well-appointed member of the bur- 
gling profession. A watchful police would now, like the race of 
watchmen who preceded them, interrogate any doubtful-looking 
character with a bull’s-eye lantern, and the carrying of a ladder after 
dark is now considered equally suspicious. 

Old-time credulity could scarce proceed further than in the com. 
mon notion of a statute which would, if required, compel the owners 
of asses to crop their ears lest their length should frighten horses 
upon the road, yet such was the belief. I have met with this con- 
ception in the modern form of an idea that bicycles had no legal 
rights, and that riders were liable, if horses were frightened thereby. 
The superior right of foot passengers to the roadway is in Eng. 
land a well-founded belief, since the law has so been interpreted, 
and herein may be found the basis of the solicitude and care of foot 
traffic at the busy crossings in London so generally admired. 

If such ideas prevailed during the last century in regard to the 
current regulations of society, the vulgar opinions of common law 
would scarcely be of a higher character. One very prevalent belief, 
existing even until recent years, when the property of married 
women was placed on a basis independent of that of their husbands, 
was that a man’s taking his wife from the hands of the priest, clothed 
only in her shift, ‘“‘ would exempt him from liability for her debts or 
engagements.” Cases actually occurred of this nature. One such 
is entered in that curious record of marriages performed in the 
purlieus of the Fleet prison, the so-called “liberty of the Fleet,” by 
disfrocked clergymen and others who assumed that semi-sacred 
character. In that particular instance the woman came across 
from Ludgate, a respectable locality, in her scanty garb. 

Another is thus related in the “ Whitehall Evening Post” of Sat- 
urday afternoon, June 30, 1792: “A correspondent of Bolton, Lan- 
cashire, informs us that a few weeks ago a woman appeared at the 
altar divested of every article of clothing, except a shift (and the 
which she had borrowed) in order to be married. It appears she 
took her lawyer's opinion, how to avoid paying a former husband's 
debts ; he advised her to appear as above. The minister refusing 
to officiate while she was in her chemise, she thus addressed her in- 
tended spouse: ‘Woot marry me neau? tha heears what th’ parson 
says.’ ‘ Whoi (said the man) saut things ar as the ar, theaw moight 
as weel get beaunt ; (that is get out of it) an I’ll e’en ta thee for 
better or wo,’ ” 

The notions of the vulgar on legal matters were sometimes based 
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_ on slight historical grounds, such as in the common assertion of 
would-be reformers, that there was no land-tax previous to the acces- 
sion of William the Third. While land-taxes were levied in England 
in the year 990, if this, the Saxon system, be excluded from the 
subject, the common error would have historical foundation in the 
redistribution or settlement of land taxation in the above king’s 
reign. 

The threat of the pains of the “ crown-office” on the most trifling 
injury was as common as the modern threat of the terrors of the 
police, or the expression, “I'll have the law of ye,” for every trifling 
disagreement, while many an unfeeling creditor believed, and, I have 
heard, still believes, that he could, at the worst, realize something 
upon the body of his debtor after his decease, if he failed to deprive 
him of liberty and property during his lifetime. 

Common misconception still has it that King John signed Magna 
Charta; and it may be assumed that a large number of people still 
retain the idea that the sovereign actually signs the death warrant 
for the execution of a criminal, and thus the personal interference of 
the monarch with the course of the law is frequently sought over 
the head of the Home Secretary. 

Finally, some poetic, if not historical license might be pleaded for 
that dramatic belief that the corpse of a murdered person would 
bleed in the presence of the murderer. Thus spoke Anne Neville of 
Warwick by Shakespeare’s mouth, as the bearers set down the coffin 
of the murdered Henry in presence of Gloucester :— 

“ If thou delight to view thy heinous deeds, 
Behold this pattern of thy butcheries. 
O gentlemen, see, see! dead Henry’s wounds 
Open their congeal’d mouths and bleed afresh. 
Blush, blush, thou lump of foul deformity ; 
For ’t is thy presence that exhales this blood 
From cold and empty veins, where no blood dwells; 
Thy deed, inhuman and unnatural, 
Provokes this deluge most unnatur il. 
O God, which this blood mad’st, revenge his death ! ” 
Reginald Pelham Bolton. 
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RECORD OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 


NORTH AMERICA, 


ALGONKIAN. Micmac. At pages 190-194 of the “ Bulletin of the 
Free Museum of Science and Art” (vol. ii. No. 3, January, 1900), 
Philadelphia, Dr. A. S. Gatschet describes two “circular split fans, 
one white with yellow splints, and the other green with drab,” ob. 
tained from the chief of the “ Western Counties Indians of Nova 
Scotia,” also a set of implements for the Micmac dice-game, a/t¢es. 
td-an, obtained from the same source. The Micmac terms relating 
to fans and the materials of which they are made are given, the 
game described, and the Micmac names of the implements, terms of 
the game, etc., recorded. The dice, the bowl, and the counting-sticks 
are figured in the text.— Mr. J. T. Clark’s little book, “ Rand and the 
Micmacs”’ (Charlottetown, P. E. I., 1899, pp. xiii. + 81), contains some 
information about mission-work from the diary of the late Dr. S. T. 
Rand, also a brief chapter on Micmac mythology, compiled from his 
observations. — Arapaho and Cheyenne. In the “Southern Work. 
man” (Hampton, Va.) for December, 1900 (vol. xxix. pp. 721-723), Mr. 
Frank K. Rogers gives a brief account of ‘The Rain-Dance of the 
Arapahoes and Cheyennes,” as performed on the reservation near 
El Reno, Oklahoma. The influence of white surroundings and civ- 
ilization is very noticeable, —the bass drum was borrowed from the 
Arapaho school band, some of the younger participants smoked cigar- 
ettes, and in the feast that followed the dance several boxes of 
“‘Uneeda biscuits” were consumed. Of the braves who took part in 
the dance, “ most were nearly naked, with bodies and faces painted, 
and with anklets of old-fashioned round sleigh-bells strapped loosely 
around the legs just below the knee.” — Ojidwa. In the “South- 
ern Workman” for January, 1901 (vol. xxx. pp. 771-776), Mabel H. 
Barrows gives a brief illustrated account of “‘ Hiawatha’ among the 
Ojibway Indians,” the subject of the article being the “ pantomimic 
tableau’ — rather a reminiscence of the former life of these Indians 
than a real adaptation of Longfellow’s work — performed by the 
Indians of Garden River, Ontario, for the poet’s family. Of little 
Hiawatha we are told that “in learning to shoot with his little bow 
and arrow he would hit the mark every time.” Minnehaha and 
Hiawatha were particularly interesting. It is planned to have these 
tableaux repeated by the Indians every summer. 

Aruapascan. Navaho. Inthe “American Anthropologist” (N.S., 
vol. i. pp. 638-642) for October-December, 1900, Dr. Washington 
Matthews writes about “A Two-Faced Navaho Blanket.” The two- 
faced blanket (of which an excellent plate accompanies the article) is 
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regarded by the author as “a remarkable instance of their aptness in 
learning, and, added thereto, an example of their inventive advance- 
ment.” In the last 300 years the Navahoes “have become a race of 
expert loom-weavers, and they have accomplished this without coercion 
or any such formal methods of instruction as we employ; they have 
picked it up ” (p. 638). They have far outstripped the Pueblo Indians, 
from whom they have taken up the art. There seems every reason to 
believe that the double or reversible weaving is of Navaho invention ; 
for although the modern golf-cloth somewhat resembles it, the two- 
faced blanket is suz generts, no European or American having yet 
invented a loom for producing such a fabric. Nor do the Navahoes 
know of the two-faced, hand-made baskets of certain Indians of the 
Pacific coast. The Navaho loom, too, “is an aboriginal invention 
which has not been modified since pre-Columbian days.” The recent- 
ness of the invention appears from the fact that “it was not until 
about the year 1893 that the oldest trader in the Navaho land saw a 
two-faced blanket.” It is quite probable that the inventor of the 
process was a Navaho woman, and the discovery was made between 
1884 and 1893.— Apache. The third and fourth sections of the “ Be- 
navides’s Memorial, 1630,” translated by Mrs. E. E. Ayer, edited and 
annotated by Professor F. W. Hodge and C. F. Lummis, in “The 
Land of Sunshine”’ (vol. xiii. pp. 435-444) for December, 1900, and 
January, 1901 (vol. xiv. pp. 39-52) treats largely of the Apaches, and 
pages 442-444 contain valuable notes by Professor Hodge on the 
names of the various Apache tribes and their origins. The name 
Apache is a Yuman term signifying “fighting men ;” the Mescaleros 
get their name from their custom of eating mescal bread; the L/an- 
eros are the “plainsmen ;” the Chiricahua are so called “from their 
former mountain home (és’zh/, ‘mountain,’ kawa, ‘ great’) in south- 
eastern Arizona ; the Pimaleftos are the “ pinery people ;” the Coyote- 
ros are said to have formerly lived partly on coyotes, hence the name. 
— Aina. Inthe “ American Antiquarian ” (vol. xxiii. pp. 137-139) for 
March-April, 1901, Miss H. Newell Wardle publishes some “ Notes 
on the Designation Atna.” The author concludes that “there are 
two tribes known as Aitnah, one to the northwest, the other in the 
southwest, a Tinné and a non-Tinné people.” She also thinks that 
the essential part of the appellation of the northern Atna is some 
form of gde/t’un, a stem which seems to signify “ glacier.” 

Coanuia. Professor D. P. Barrows’s article on “The Desert of 
the Colorado,” which appears in “ The Land of Sunshine” (vol. xiii. 
Pp. 312-322) for November, 1900, has some items of interest con- 
cerning the Coahuia Indians. The explanations of a number of 
Coahuia place-names are given. The author considers that Fiske in 
his “ Discovery of America” has done the Indians of this region an 
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injustice by thinking them incapable of the invention of a well, for 
the Coahuias have been well-diggers for centuries, their occupation 
of the country being dependent on the discovery of this art. The 
following passage may be reproduced here: “In the lower part of 
the valley water can usually be found at a depth of from 12 to 15 
feet. The Indians dig a series of pits about 3 feet deep, one within 
another, forming terraces downward, and a path winds along one 
side down to the water’s edge, by which the woman can descend 
with olla on her head and dip her painted vessel full. The Coahuia 
name for these wells is rather pretty, ¢e-ma-ka-wo-mal. Temal means 
the earth, and sa-wo-ma/ is an olla or water jar. It seems to be the 
same metonomy that in New Mexico has led to calling a pothole in 
a rock a ¢tinaja” (p. 320). The Coahuia name for the village of 
Martinez (as the old Spaniards called the site) is So-kut men-yil, “two 
words meaning ‘deer’ and ‘moonlight,’ so called because of frequent 
ceremonial deer hunts that long ago took place there.” —In the 
issue of “ The Land of Sunshine” for February, 1901, Miss Frances 
Anthony writes (pp. 121-125) of “An Indian Well,” on the west 
side of the Colorado Desert. Both the author and the editor of the 
magazine consider that western aboriginal workmanship in stone 
implements is in no wise inferior, but rather superior to eastern abo- 
riginal workmanship, where a fair comparison is made. At this 
Indian well many valuable specimens were found, — arrowheads, 
metates and mullers, fragments of pottery, etc. 

Eskimo. In the “Archivio p. 1. Studio d. Trad. Pop.” (vol. xix. 
pp. 108-111) for January-March, 1900, there is an article on “ Usie 
costumi degli Esquimesi,” containing general items of customs and 
usages, gathered from various writers, but without specific refer- 
ences. 

IrRogUOIAN. Hurons. In the “Transactions of the Ottawa Lit- 
erary and Scientific Society” (No. 2, 1899-1900, pp. 69-92, with 
map), M. Léon Gérin publishes a general account of “The Hurons 
of Lorette.” The topics discussed include: Labor, property, family, 
etc. The effects of white influence on the mode of living, industries, 
etc., of the Hurons have been very great. Says the author: “Com- 
petition put a stop to the manufacture of toboggans and lacrosses ; 
but a new industry, fancy basket-making, taken from the Montagnais 
and Abenakis, some ten or fifteen years ago, was introduced ; and 
considerable impetus was given to the making of snowshoes and 
moccasins and to the making of hides.” The only industry which 
these Indians have kept to themselves is snowshoe making (“not 
more than two French Canadians being trained in the art”). How 
far.white influence has really gone with the Hurons of Lorette may 
be judged from the fact related on page 87 that one of the old men 
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actually argued with the author the case for man, not woman, as the 
race-maker, — the very opposite of the ancient Iroquois theory. At 
Caughnawaga things have not gone nearly so far. The French- 
Canadian wives of many of these Indians have been an important 
factor in some of the transformations. Of the children at Caughna- 
waga the author says: “The lively chatter they are carrying on in 
their native dialect is unexpectedly interrupted now and then by some 
popular American or English tune.” 

KuLanaPAN. In the “American Anthropologist ” (N. S., vol. ii. pp. 
775, 776) for October-December, 1900, Mr. J. W. Hudson describes 
the “ Preparation of Acorn Meal by Pomo Indians.” These Indians 
make bread from any of the light varieties of acorns, but the breads 
known as the zuc/ (from the Quercus agrifolia) and the tsupa (from 
the Quercus densiflora) are esteemed the best. The red ceremonial 
yeast or mdsi/ (red earth in solution) gives the meal a dark red cast, 
while the makd' (or tarweed meal) turns it almost black. 

Oromi. In the “American Anthropologist” (N. S., vol. ii. pp. 
722-740) for October-December, 1900, appears a translation by F. F. 
Hilder of an article"by Dr. Nicolas Leén on “A Mazahua Cat- 
echism in Testera-Amerind Hieroglyphics.” Pages 730-740 are 
devoted to “an exact and complete reproduction of the orginal man- 
uscript” of 11 leaves. The MS. contains the following: Zodofiel 
Cristiano; Pater, Ave, and Credo; Salve Regina; Decalogue and 
Commandments of the Church ; Sacraments and articles of Religion ; 
Works of Mercy; Confession; Declarations of the Mombres setal 
del Cristiano, of the Creed, the Decalogue, and the Sacraments, — 
all in questions and answers. The paper of the MS. is “relatively 
modern,” and the document in question dates probably from circa 
1771. In this MS. the hieroglyphs are of what the authors term the 
“Testera-Amerind” sort, the nature of which can be understood 
from the following: ‘Father Jacob de Testera, having become impa- 
tient at his inability to instruct the natives, in consequence of his 
ignorance of their language, availed himself of paintings on linen, 
which represented the substance of the Catholic doctrine; and, 
spreading them before their eyes, he caused an intelligent native, 
who had been instructed by him, to explain them, interpreting what 
he had said.” This device of the missionary seems to have been 
suggested to him by the Indians themselves, “who previously had 
used an analogous didactic method.” The Otomi Indians (the Ma- 
zahua is of this linguistic stock) are very conservative. ‘“ For them 
the ages have passed in vain, because they have not lost the racial 
type, the peculiar language, nor their aboriginal customs; the dawn 
of the twentieth century finds them almost identical with their ances- 
tors of the sixteenth century.” They have resisted the Latin alpha- 
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bet to such an extent that “even to-day the Testera-Amerind writing 
is in use among them.” This mixture of Indian and white ingenuity 
is of great psychological and folklorical interest. Some of the hiero- 
glyphs are as follows: Amen=a bird’s wing; a sin by word=head 
of a coyote with tongue hanging out; from between=a wing anda 
half moon ; avd=a hand pointing or signalling in a horizontal posi- 
tion ; eterna/= parallel lines ; a//=a heap of human heads. Here and 
there above some of the hieroglyphs are Mazahua words in Latin 
script. This “catéchisme en images” is a valuable addition to our 
knowledge of the products of Indian-white contact in Mexico. The 
Mazahuas, according to Pefiafiel, number 5577, of whom all but 255 
are in the State of Michoacan. The Otomis proper count 161,201, 
and the Pame 2729 souls. They seem to be still a flourishing stock. 

PursLos. The second section of the translation of “ Benavides’s 
Memorial, 1630,” by Mrs. E. E. Ayer, annotated by Professor F. W. 
Hodge, and edited, with notes, by C. F. Lummis, which appears in 
“The Land of Sunshine” (vol. xiii. pp. 345-358) for November, 
1900, is concerned with the Pueblos Indians, — Piros, Tiguas, Queres, 
Tanos, Zufiis, etc. The text and the notes contain valuable items 
of information about the past and present condition of the Indians 
of the region in question. 

Pujyunan. To “Science” (N. S., vol. xiii. pp. 274, 275) for Febru- 
ary 15, 1901, Dr. Roland B. Dixon contributes a note on “The 
Musical Bow in California.” He describes the kéwatine panda, a 
sacred bow occurring (rarely at present) among the Maidu Indians 
of northern California, Its use “is restricted to the medicine-men 
or shamans, and other persons are rarely allowed to see and never 
allowed to touch the instrument.’’ Even the medicine-men use it 
“only in communicating with and praying to the £ukinz or spirits,” 
and its manufacture “is accompanied by ceremonial observances, 
including the rubbing of the bow with human blood.” These and 
other reasons point to native origin and militate against the theory 
of extra-American origin. 

SAHAPTIAN. To the “American Anthropologist” (N. S., vol. ii. 
pp. 779, 780) for October-December, 1900, Mrs. R. S. Shackelford con- 
tributes a brief note on the “ Legend of the Klickitat Basket.” The 
first weaver, a woman, had in vain, at the suggestion of the Shade, 
tried to make a water-tight basket. As she sat despairing by the side 
of the lake and looked into its depths, “the pattern was revealed to 
her in the refracted lines she saw,” and, returning to the forest, she 
soon accomplished her task. This story is recorded from Lummi 
Island, Bellingham Bay, Washington. Few Indians to-day, we are 
told, “can weave a perfect pattern and a perfect basket.” 

Ser!I. The monograph of Professor W J McGee, “The Seri In- 
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dians,” which occupies pages 1-344 of “The Seventeenth Annual 
Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology,” is a comprehensive 
account of one of the most primitive of all known tribes. These 
Indians inhabit the island of Tiburon in the Gulf of California, and a 
portion of the mainland of Sonoraadjoining. Since this noteworthy 
contribution to American ethnology is reviewed more at length else- 
where in this Journal, it is here necessary only to call attention to 
the rich store of materials it contains for the student of primitive 
man in all aspects of his life. Among the topics treated, which are 
more or less of a folk-lore nature, are the following : Symbolism and 
decoration, face-painting, food-getting, habitations, dress, war, clans 
and totems, chiefship, adoption, marriage, mortuary customs, etc. 
The mythology of the Seri is briefly noted thus (p. 11): “The Seri 
Indians appear to recognize a wide variety of mystical potencies and 
a number of Zoic deities, all of rather limited powers. The Pelican, 
Turtle, Moon, and Sun seem to lead their thearchy.” 

Siouan. Omaha. In the “Southern Workman” (vol. xxix. 1900, 
pp. 554-556), Francis La Flesche writes of “ The Laughing Bird, 
the Wren,” telling the Omaha story of how the wren defeated the 
eagle, and got its name of the “laughing bird,” &z4ahaja. —In the 
same periodical for February, 1901 (vol. xxx. pp. 106-109), Mr. La 
Flesche tells ‘“‘ The Story of a Vision, atale of Indian boy life.”— In 
connection with these and other articles of the author should be 
read his interesting book “‘ The Middle Five” (Boston, 1900), a story 
of his schoolboy life, an American Indian’s account of his education 
under white auspices. — In the “ Southern Workman”’ for March, 
1901 (vol. xxx. pp. 156-159), F. D. Gleason describes “ Omaha Buri- 
als” in eastern Nebraska. The “ grave-house” isa peculiarity of the 
Omaha cemetery. Among other things to make it less gloomy, the 
Indians will “cover the earth-walls or sides with white cotton cloth, 
hang pictures there, and place the knife, gun, and other personal 
property in the grave.” In one case “the grave was adorned by a 
life-size crayon portrait of a brother of the departed.” In the Omaha 
cemetery we see the influence of contact with the white race crop- 
ping out in many curious ways. 

Uto-Aztecan. Utes. In“The Land of Sunshine” (vol. xiv. pp. 
130-134) for February, 1901, Mr. L. M. Burns publishes the first part 
of “‘ Digger’ Indian Legends.” The central figure of the Digger 
Indians of Scott Valley in northern California (a tribe never a 
large one, and rapidly becoming extinct) is Quatuk, the Coyote, to 
whom the Indians owe all they know of the next world, according to 
one legend. The story of his death is “The Indian Version of Brer 
Rabbit and Tar Baby.” The present article records the legends, 
“Why the Animals are Warm-blooded,” “ The Stealing of the Fire.” 
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The Indian theory of medicine is also résuméd. The fire-stealing 
story is the familiar one of animal codperation under the leadership 
of the Coyote with the addition, that “the family of pains, whose 
duty it was to guard the eternal fire,” out of revenge for the act, 
“took up their abode in the bodies of the animals that had assisted 
in the theft, where they have existed ever since, torturing men and 
beasts in the thousands of ways that their malice has devised.” In 
the first story the cold-blooded animals are those who failed to get 
any of the fragments or dust of the hot rock (once the only thing 
the animals had to warm themselves with) which the lynx smashed 
to pieces when he hurled it at the Coyote. Of the drake the tale 
informs us that he “caught up one piece and ran away with it under 
his arm, where it is easily proved he still carries it ; for is he not, like 
all fowls, warmer under his left wing than his right ?”’ — In the same 
periodical (vol. xiv. pp. 13-19) for January, under the title “Lo’s 
Turkish Bath,” Miss Idah M. Strobridge writes of the ‘“ Sweat- 
house” of the Piute Indians. 

Moki. In a very interesting paper in the “American Anthro- 
pologist”’ (N. S., vol. ii. pp. 690-707) for October-December, 1900, 
Dr. J. Walter Fewkes discusses “ Property-Right in Eagles among 
the Hopi.” After a brief account of the turkey and the parrot (both 
which birds seem to have been domesticated by these Indians), the 
author treats of: Ownership of eagle nests affected by clan migra- 
tions, ancient eagle hunts, prayers for the increase of eagles, the 
Hopi domesticated dog, other domesticated animals. Dr. Fewkes’s 
chief conclusions are: 1. When “discovered” by the whites, the 
Hopi were in an early stage of the development of Zodculture, the 
nature of which may be seen in the relations between the people and 
their eagles. 2. Birds were among the first animals to which pro- 
perty-right attached among the Hopi, and of these the more impor- 
tant were the eagle, the turkey, and the parrot. These birds seem 
to have been “ used for religious purposes rather than as food.” The 
parrot and turkey were probably kept in the pueblos, while the eagle 
was “allowed to remain in its feral condition, and captured only as 
needed.” Unlike other wild animals, “eagles and eaglets, with their 
nests, were the property of the clans,” and “ownership of eagles 
descended through the clan in the maternal line.” Moreover, “the 
present geographical distribution of eagle nests is directly connected 
with clan migration.’”” When the eagle is captured, the killing and 
ceremonial burial take place, — “survivals of an ancient custom, 
probably paralleled in the case of the parrot and the turkey.” The 
domestic dog of the Hopi, according to Professor Fewkes, “ was a 
pet rather than a beast of burden,” and “ the good qualities of this pet 
were recognized and recounted in their legends.” The details of the 
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eagle hunt, past and present, are very interesting. For the eagles 
there is a special prayer-stick “ carved of wood, ovoid in form, and 
painted white, with spots in imitation of eagle eggs.” There are sev- 
eral shrines, too, in which are deposited these artificial eggs. 

Mexican. In the “Ethnologisches Notizblatt ” (vol. ii. 1901, pp. 
66-76, Dr. K. T. Preuss publishes an article, illustrated with 43 figures 
in the text, on “ Der Affe in der mexikanischen Mythologie.” Besides 
figuring in religious pictures, etc., the monkey appears frequently on 
pottery, and clay objects of various sorts simulate in whole or in part 
the form of this creature. There are monkey pipes, rattles, etc. 
The monkey, too, is one of the day signs in the Mexican calendar. 
The monkey also appears in connection with the dance, music, and 
pulque. Other specimens indicate some relation between the mon- 
key (with his patron Macuilxochitl) and the fertility of the earth. 
The appearances of the monkey together with death are not very 
rare in Mexican mythologic art. The monkey, too, has some asso- 
ciation with Quetzalcoatl, while in one case a monkey represents 
Tezcatlipoca. —In “The Catholic University Bulletin” (vol. vii. 
pp. 252-254) for April, 1901, Mr. T. J. Shahan writes about “ An- 
other Mexican Codex: Codice Rios, Vaticano 3738.” This Codex 
named from F. Pietro de los Rios, who is quoted in 1592 as having 
something to do with it, was first printed in Lord Kingsborough’s 
“ Antiquities of Mexico,” but not with any perfection. The pre- 
sent reproduction is by the photochromographic process. The 
Codex may be a copy of acopy. This makes the sixth valuable pub- 
lication of Mexican manuscripts made possible through the generosity 
of the Duc de Loubat since 1895. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 


Mayan. Maya. Inthe “ Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie” (vol. xxxii. 
1900, pp. 215-221) Dr. E. Forstermann discusses “ Drei Maya-Hiero- 
glyphen.” Starting from the basis that the Maya manuscripts and 
monuments of a calendar nature must refer in places to “good” and 
“bad” days, lucky and unlucky times, he finds from examination 
of the manuscript that of two frequently occurring signs (reproduced 
in the text), one stands for each of the ideas in question. A third 
sign Dr. Férstermann interprets as indicative of “fasting.” The 
occurrence of these signs in the codices is discussed. There seems 
to be some close relation between the “luck” sign and the day sign 
oc (dog), as also between the “unlucky” sign and men (eagle). 
— Quiché. In the “ Verhandlungen der Berliner Gesellschaft fiir 
Anthropologie” (1900, pp. 352-354) Dr. Hermann Prowe gives a 
brief account of “ Altindianische Medicin der Quiché (Guatemala).” 
The Akcun, doctor, or “wiseman,” of the Quichés, gets his name from 
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ah, expressive of male activity, and cum, “hidden” (also vulva) ; and 
although their ideas and procedure are largely based upon oral and 
pictographic or hieroglyphic transmission of knowledge from past 
ages, some foreign elements have drifted in here and there from the 
priests and other whites. The Quiché text of a manuscript, the Popol 
Vuh (formerly but imperfectly translated by Jiminez in 1680 and 
published by Scherzer in 1856), was published by the Abbé Brasseur 
de Bourbourg in 1861. A careful translation of pages 72-74 of the 
Paris edition shows this passage to be “a brief pathology.”” The dis- 
ease called chuganal (a word not known to the Indians of to-day), the 
author considers to be ankylostomiasis, of which one symptom is 
geophagy (“earth eating”), of which the god Cabrakan, or “Two 
Legs” (earthquake deity), is said to have died. Toothache and primi- 
tive dental surgery are indicated on page 40, and in other places 
hypnotic phenomena are in question. To-day, Dr. Prowe tells us, 
hysteria is very common among the Quiché. The fact that in his- 
toric times a Quiché king was nicknamed Cotuha, z. ¢., “sweat bath,” 
is worth noting. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


ARAUCANIAN. Comte Henri dela Vaulx’s “ Voyage en Patagonie” 
(Paris, 1901, pp. 284), besides traveller’s notes, zodlogical data, etc., 
contains many pages of interesting matter about the Araucanians, 
etc. (implements, habits, and customs, musical instruments). The 
national musical instrument is the vé/, a primitive sort of drum. 
Others worth mentioning are the fifi/ka,a whistle made from a 
feather of the condor, and the ¢voutouka, a large flute. This book 
is briefly reviewed by Professor Mantegazza in the “ Archivio per 
l’ Antropologia,” vol. xxx. 1900, p. 190. 

Catcnaguf. In the “Boletin del Instituto Geografico” (vol. xx.) 
Adan Quiroga writes (with many illustrations from monuments, 
vases, etc.) of the “ Huayrapuca,” or “mother of the wind,” repre- 
sented by a meander. Hwuayrapuca figures in the myths of the 
Antos of Anconquija. 

Guaranf. The etymology of the country and river name Paraguay 
is discussed by R. Endlish, whose article, “Zur Etymologie des 
Wortes ‘ Paraguay,’ appears in “Globus” (vol. lxxvii. 1900, pp. 19I- 
193). The author’s conclusion is that Paraguay is derived “from 
Paragud, the name of an ancient chief,” the signification of which is, 
in Guarani, “a circle of many colors.’’ —In the “ Archivio p. 1. Stu- 
dio d. Trad. Pop.” (vol. xix. 1900, pp. 18-24) Angela Nardo Sibele 
concludes her study of the folk-lore of San Paulo with an alphabeti- 
cal list of “ Alcune parole usate dalle popolazione mista italiana e 
negra nelle ‘fazende’ di S. Paulo nel Brasile.’ A number of the 
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words, like capéera (“virgin forest”’), sucuriu (a species of serpent) 
are of aboriginal origin. 

PatraconiA. In the “National Geographical Magazine” (vol. xii. 
pp. 12-22) for 1901, Mr. J. B. Hatcher writes about “The Indian 
Tribes of Southern Patagonia, Tierra del Fuego, and the adjoining 
islands.” The Tehuelches, Onas of the Plains, Yahgans, Alikulufs, 
etc., are briefly treated of. — According to Professor Paolo Mante- 
gazza (Archivio per |’ Antropologia, vol. xxx. p. 187) that part of 
D. Lino Carbajal’s voluminous “ La Patagonia” (the fourth volume 
appeared in 1899-1900), which deals with the aborigines of the coun- 
try, is the least satisfactory portion of the work. 

Payacud. In the “Ethnologisches Notizblatt” (vol. ii. 1901, 
pp. 60-65) Dr. Karl von den Steinen writes of “ Der Paradiesgarten 
als Schnitzmotiv der Payagud-Indianer.” The Payaguds, whom 
Brinton ranks, by language, as a distinct stock, lived in the last half 
of the eighteenth century on the Paraguay River near Asuncion, 
where a remnant of them still survives. They were very skillful canoe- 
men, and had the reputation of terrible river-pirates, being feared by 
all the neighboring tribes. The Museum fiir Vélkerkunde in Berlin 
possesses three “ medicine-pipes ”’ and one ordinary tobacco pipe from 
the Payaguas, the carvings on which are the subject of Dr. von den 
Steinen’s article. The carvings represent, in more or less curious 
fashion, the “ Garden of Eden,” and must be taken as examples of 
the influence of Christian doctrine upon native art. The tree of the 
Garden, the serpent, the Deity, Adam, Eve, the cherubim, Jesus, 
certain animals and insects, appear in the various carvings in a man- 
ner deserving of careful study. The carvings on one of the pipes 
represent the taking of the fruit, while those on another are a ruder 
and more degenerate rendition of the Garden and the animals; on a 
third pipe is represented the creation of Eve, while on a fourth a 
huge serpent occupies the foreground of the garden, which contains 
only a few trees and a few animals. The most remarkable things 
about these carvings are the representation of the Deity as a “ medi- 
cine-man”’ (attitude and detail make this unmistakable), of Adam as 
the Devil with a spike-tail, and of the cherubim with the flaming 
sword as a tailed human figure, with a shepherd’s staff in the right 
hand, and a long zigzagged left arm. Jesus, as is customary with 
Catholic Indians, is represented with a rich feather diadem. Alto- 
gether these carvings are among the most interesting specimens we 
possess of post-Columbian aboriginal art. 

PERUVIAN. In the “ Proceedings of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science” (vol. xlix. 1900, pp. 320, 321), Mr. 
Stansbury Hagar publishes a brief abstract of a paper on “The 
Peruvian Star-Chart of Salcamayhua,” which he considers to be 
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pre-Columbian and to embody symbolic astronomical ideas of the 
ancient Peruvians. A series of articles on the last general topic 
is promised. 


GENERAL. 


BASKETRY. To the “American Anthropologist” (N. S., vol. ii, 
pp. 771-773), for October-December, 1900, Professor O. T. Mason 
contributes a note on “ Woven Basketry : A Study in Distribution.” 
The conclusion reached is that “no twined weaving was ever done 
in America south of the present boundary of the United States.” 
There appears to be no specimen in the United States National 
Museum from Central or South America, and “ in the codices, as well 
as in the beautifully illustrated books of Stiibel, Reiss, and Uhle, not 
one example contains this compound weft.” 

Fairu. Mr. A. E. Jenks’s article on “ Faith as a Factor in the Eco. 
nomic Life of the Amerind,” in the “ American Anthropologist” 
(N. S., vol. ii. pp. 676-689) for October-December, 1900, presents 
some “ facts, selected from a great body of similar evidence, tending to 
show that “ faith or belief — sometimes social, sometimes incipiently 
political, but at most times superstitious —is the great stumbling- 
block which everywhere lay in the pathway of the primitive Ameri- 
can leading toward economic manhood; and they also show that, 
no matter what may be the final or present-day measure of value, 
there was a time when superstitious faiths or beliefs raised and 
lowered values at the beck and nod of mere fancy” (p. 689). The 
beliefs discussed by the author are those relating to production, 
distribution, and consumption. Mr. Jenks exaggerates perhaps the 
sexual labor division among the Indian tribes of America. The fail- 
ure of the Menomini of Wisconsin to cultivate “ wild rice” is due 
to the import of one of their religious myths, while the idea that 
the bear has a spirit in him keeps the Crows from killing that ani- 
mal. Of importance, also, is the belief that after the owner’s death 
“property must be abandoned, or killed, or burned, or broken, or 
otherwise injured, or deposited with the corpse.” 

Lincuistics. In the “Bulletin” (vol ii. pp. 202-234) of the Free 
Museum of Science and Art (University of Pennsylvania, Depart- 
ment of Archzology, and Palzontology) for May, 1900, is published, 
from the manuscript of the late Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, the “ Cata- 
logue of the Berendt Linguistic Collection,” now in the Library of 
the Free Museum. There are altogether 183 titles, of which 98 are 
concerned with the Mayan group of languages, 2 with Chinantec, 
11 with Zoque-Mixe, 6 with Zapotec, 1 with Huave, 6 with Chiapa- 
necan, 3 with Popoluca-Chontal, 14 with languages of Honduras, 10 
with Nicaraguan languages, 13 with languages of Costa Rica, and 
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15 with the languages of Panama and Darien. This collection is rich 
in manuscripts and of inestimable value to students of Mexican and 
Central American tongues. 

Traps. To the “American Anthropologist” (N. S., vol. ii. pp. 
657-675) for October-December, 1900, Professor O. T. Mason con- 
tributes an interesting and valuable essay on “Traps of the Ame- 
rinds [7 ¢. American Indians]: A Study in Psychology and Inven- 
tion.” Among other things are described: Pen, cage, pit, door 
traps ; mesh, set-hook, noose, clutch traps ; weight, point, edge traps, 
—as found among the hunting and fishing tribes of North America. 
One of the most ingenious devices is the Eskimo fox net. A fact 
worth noting is that “no picture of a fishhook is seen in any Mexi- 
can or Mayan codex, and von den Steinen notes the entire absence 
of fishhooks from large places on the affluents of the Amazon” 
(p. 668). The procedure of the Tarahumari of northern Mexico is 
repeated in the history of the civilized individual of the white race : 
“They catch blackbirds by tying corn on a snare of pita fiber hidden 
under the ground ; the bird swallows the kernel, which becomes tog- 
_gled in its esophagus, and cannot eject it.” While fall-traps are 
common in North America, Professor Mason observes that he has 
“no reference to a fall-trap in Middle America or in South Amer- 
ica.” An interesting point brought out by the author is that “the 
demands of trade, first native and then European, provoked the 
inventive faculty immensely in such areas, for instance, as the Hud- 
son Bay Territory.” 

A. F. C.andl CC. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CusHtnc MEMORIAL VOLUME. — As a fitting memorial of the late Frank 
Hamilton Cushing, it is proposed by his friends to “ have published, by a 
prominent New York house, a handsome illustrated volume containing 
more than thirty folk-tales which were recorded and translated by Mr. 
Cushing during his long and intimate association with the Zuhi tribe in New 
Mexico.” The work will be entitled “ Zufii Folk-Tales,” and will have an 
introduction by Major J. W. Powell, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Washington, D. C. The Committee of Publication is as follows: Major 
J. W. Powell, Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Dr. Franz Boas, Mr. Stewart Culin, 
Dr. G. A. Dorsey, Professor W. H. Holmes, and Professor F. W. Hodge 
(Secretary). The printing of the volume will be begun as soon as advance 
orders sufficient in number to guarantee the cost of production have been 
received. The number of copies to be printed will depend on the sub- 
scriptions. The subscription to the volume is $3.50, and applications 
should be addressed to F. W. Hodge, Washington, D. C., the Secretary of 
the Publication Committee. It is hoped those interested in the labors of 
Mr. Cushing and in the advancement of the study of the folk-lore of the 
American aborigines will rise to the occasion and further this excellent 
object. 


TRANSLATION.— The article of Dr. Washington Matthews which appeared 
in the Journal of American Folk-Lore for January-March, 1899 (vol. xii. 
pp. 1-9), with the title, “The Study of Ethics among the Lower Races,” 
has had the honor of being translated into French. It occupies pages 140- 
148 of the February (1901) issue of “ L’Humanité Nouvelle,” — the well- 
known Parisian scientific-literary periodical, edited by A. Hamon and V. E. 
Michelet. 


WEATHER Lore. — In the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Soci- 
ety for July-August, 1708 (vol. xxvi. pp. 143-167), is an interesting résumé 
by Edward Lhuyd of a book by J. J. Scheuchzer entitled, “ OYPESI®OITHS 
Helveticus, sive Itinera Alpina Tria, etc.” (Lond., MDCCVIII.), which 
contains some quaint information concerning the weather and kindred 
phenomena. The following proverbial expressions are worth noting : — 

The pleasant weather of Engelberg; winter thirteen months, and all the rest 
of the year summer. 

In Rhinwald the year has three months of exceedingly cold weather, and nine 
winter. 

These Alpine proverbs have their analogues in some of the American say- 
ings respecting the weather in Maine, the Dakotas, parts of Canada, etc. 


CHINESE AND GERMAN.—JIn Professor Headland’s book of “ Chinese 
Mother Goose Rhymes,” there is given on page 46 the following : — 
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MIXED. 


Just outside my door I hear some one say, 

A man bit a dog in a dangerous way ; 

Such a message I ne’er for a moment could stand, 
So I took up the door and I opened my hand. 

I snatched up the dog I should say double-quick, 
And threw him with all of my force at a brick; 

} The brick — I’m afraid you will not understand — 
I found in a moment had bitten my hand; 

I mounted a chair, on a horse I was borne, 

I blew on a drum, and I beat on a horn. 


A German counterpart of these rhymes of things the wrong way about is 
to be found in Boesch’s “ Kinderleben in der deutschen Vergangenheit.” 
At pages 72, 73 of this work is reproduced, from an engraving of the seven- 
teenth century, the illustrated jest-rhyme for children entitled “ Ein newer 
Kiinckelbrieff — Die widersinnige Weldt genandt.” This “poem” runs 
thus : — 

Ein dorff in einen Baiiren sass, 

Der gerne leffel mit milch ass 

Sampt einem grossen Wecke. 

Vier haiiser hat sein Ecke 

Vier Wagen spandt er fiir sein pferdt, 
Sein Kiich stiindt mitten in dem herd, 
Vol stadel war sein Hewe, 

Sein hoff lag in dem Strewe, 

Sein stall stiindt mitten in dem Ross, 
Sein offen in das brod er schoss, 
Aiiss kess macht er giitt Milche, 

Von Juppen war sein Zwilche, 

Er schlig die haw aiiss der griiben, 
Und Feldtacker aiiss den Riiben, 

Mit garben Tréscht er Flegel, 

Aiff der spitz stellt sein Kegel. 


It may be rendered into English thus : — 


There sat a village in a peasant 

Who liked to eat spoons with milk, 
Together with a great roll (of bread). 
Four houses had his corner ; 

Four wagons hitched he to his horse ; 
His kitchen stood in the middle of the hearth; 
His hay was full of barn ; 

His yard lay in the straw; 

His stable was in the midst of his horse ; 
He shot his oven into the bread ; 

Out of cheese made he good milk ; 

His ticking was of jackets ; 

He made a hoe with a pit, 

And a field out of turnips. 

He threshed flails with sheafs, 

And set his skittles on the points. 


The coincidence in motif is as striking as the diversity in elaboration. 
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Fotk-Lore IN LITERATURE. — In “ Modern Language Notes ” (vol. xvi, 
pp- 89-105, 130-142) for February and March, 1go1, Professor John A, 
Walz publishes a very interesting article on “The Folk-Lore Elements in 
Hauptmann’s ‘ Die versunkene Glocke,’” in which he points out to how 
large an extent this “fairy play” goes back to popular traditions and folk- 
thought. Among the characters and personages of the play that smack 
strongly of the folk are : Die alte Wittichen, the ickelmann, the Waldschrat, 
Rautendelein. The character of the first “is, even in minute details, based 
upon German folk-lore,” Hauptmann having “combined different tra- 
ditions about the Buschgrossmutter or Buschweibchen, the Waldfrau and 
the witches.” The character of the /Vicke/mann finds its counterpart in the 
Wassermann of popular traditions, even to certain minor details. The 
Waldschrat, “though in the main an antique satyr [Goethe’s influence is 
perceptible here], has an admixture of German blood.” The name Rauten- 
delein was not invented, as some have thought, by Hauptmann, but occurs, 
as Professor Walz notes, in the title of Schén Ulrich und Rautendelein, the 
Silesian version of the well-known ballad Schén Ulrich und Roth-Annchen, 
— in her character too, the poet “follows popular tradition even in little 
details.” Taking up act by act and scene by scene, Professor Walz shows 
the “ marked influence of popular poetry upon language and subject-mat- 
ter.” Not only, then, the name of the play itself comes from olden legend, 
but many of the characters, the scenes in which they appear, the words they 
speak, etc., are fairly rife with folk-thought. Professor Walz is of opinion 
that “‘on the whole, there is no doubt that the poet is far more indebted to 
German folk-lore than to all the works of literature combined.” Of the 
author’s sources of information he tells us : “ To get the mz/ieu for his sprites, 
he made a systematic study of folk-lore, German folk-lore in particular. 
An inexhaustible mine of folk-lore is furnished by the works of the two 
Grimms, and to these works Hauptmann must have turned first of all, 
especially to Jacob Grimm’s German Mythology and to the Kindermarchen. 
There are other rich storehouses of German folk-lore with which the poet 
must have familiarized himself. He may of course also have utilized per- 
sonal recollections of popular tales and traditions heard in Silesia and else- 
where.” With such lore he naturally used time and again the poet’s license. 
Hauptmann’s great play may thus be looked upon, in large measure, as a 
draft by the poet on the lore of the folk. It is curious to find Professor 
Walz expressing the following opinion concerning the appeal of the play to 
the American public: “One of the main reasons why the play proved 
almost a failure on the American stage is the fact that to the average 
American audience fairy-lore in such quantity is unintelligible and bewil- 
dering.” 


Use or PLANTs By CHILDREN. — This topic has been touched upon by 
Mrs. F. D. Bergen in her “ Animal and Plant Lore,” and by the editor of this 
Journal in his recent volume on “The Child.” A later and more special 
treatment of the subject is the article on “ Die Verwendung der Pflanzen 
durch die Kinder in Deutschbohmen und Niederosterreich,” which appears 
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in the first number for rgo1 of the “ Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde ” 

(vol. xi. pp. 49-94) as a joint production of E. K. Bliimml and A. J. Rott. 

The first of these authors had already, in collaboration with F. Hofer, pub- 

lished in the “ Zeitschrift fiir Osterreichische Volkskunde ” (vol. v. pp. 132- 

135) a brief article dealing with plants in children’s games in Lower Aus- 

tria. The article of Bliimml and Rott lists alphabetically (with indication 

of uses, folk-names, etc.), 106 species of trees, shrubs, plants, flowers, etc., 
of which some use is made by children (in German Bohemia and Lower 

Austria) in their games, amusements, nascent industries and arts, or as 

food, ornaments, weapons, and the like. It may be worth while to give 

here in English the list of these plants and their chief employments : — 

1. “ Acacia” (Robinia pseudacacia). Thorns used as nails and for sticking 

leaves together. 

. Apple (Pyrus malus). Seeds “ flipped.” Peeling, after being carefully 
removed, thrown over the head backwards to spell out the beloved’s 
name. Cut in two, to indicate, by the number of seeds cut into, how 
long one has to live. The apple itself is divided into two halves by 
a zigzag cut to make a “ snuff-box.” 

3. Arnica (A. montana). Flowers (gathered on St. John’s Eve) set in the 
wind to protect from lightning. See No. 42. 

4. Barley (Hordeum vulgare). An ear of barley is stuck in the sleeve and 
is pushed up or crawls up, with the movement of the arm. 

5. Bean (Phaseolus vulgaris). Used in guessing games (“odd or even,” 
e. g.) and the like. 

6. Beech (Fagus sylvatica). Nuts eaten. Rotten phosphorescent wood 
put in dark places to frighten people. 

7. Birch (Betula alba). Trunk bored and the exuding sap drunk. 

8. Bird-cherry (Prunus Padus). Branches (cut a few weeks before and 
placed in water to make them sprout) used with “palms” on Palm 
Sunday. 

g. Bitter cress (Cardamine amara). Eaten. 

10. Bitter-sweet (So/anum dulcamara). Stalk chewed. 

11. Bladder-senna (Co/utea arborescens). Fruits used to crack. 

12. Bleeding-heart (Dielytra spectabilis). The two large petals are removed 
and a human figure (a dancer) is left. 

13. Bulrush (7ypha Jatifolia). The “clubs” are smoked. 

14. Burdock (Lafpfa officinalis). The flower-heads are used for throwing 
at one another. Also for baskets, carpets, etc. The leaves are used 
as “ umbrellas.” 

15. Butter-bur (Petasites officinalis). The large leaves serve for umbrellas. 

16. Buttercup (Ranunculus sp.) The flowers, like those of the marsh 
marigold, are held close under the chin “to see how much butter one 
has eaten;”’ the amount of yellow left on the chin indicates the 
amount of butter eaten, — also how fat one is. 

17. Calamus (Acorus Calamus). The tender inner leaves and roots eaten. 

18. Caraway (Anthricus sylvestris). Stalks used to make whistles, blow- 
pipes, and for blowing into water to make it bubble. See Nos. 84, 
100. 


N 
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19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 


28. 
29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33: 


34- 
35: 
. Field rush (Zuzuda campestris). Used for bouquets in early spring. 


37: 


Carline thistle (Cardina acaulis). Part of the flower is eaten. 

Cat’s foot (Gnuaphalium diecum). Much used for bouquets. 

Celandine (Chelidonium majus). Sap used to drive away warts (espe- 
cially on the fingers). See No. go. 

Cherry (Prunus cerasus, P. avium); Fruit used for ear-ornaments. The 
stones are used for “ filipping.” The “gum” is “spun” and then 
eaten. See No. 74. 

Clover (Zrifolium, pratense). Flowers are sucked. 

Club moss (Lycopodium clavatum). Used to make wreaths, carpets, 
etc. The spores are thrown into the fire, “to light up.” 

Corn-cockle (Agrostemma githago). By compressing the calyx the petals 
turn and a “clock” is formed. The seeds are eaten, although said 
to be poisonous. 

Cornflower (Centaurea cyanus). Used for bouquets and wreaths. 

Cow-berry (Vaccinium vitis idea.). Twigs used to put with “palms” 
on Palm Sunday. . 

Cranesbill (Zrodium cicutarium). The fruits are clock-hands. 

Curled mint (AZentha crispa). Put into books, and taken to church. 
See No. 106. 

Daisy (Bellis perennis). The flowers are threaded on strings to make 
springtime wreaths ; flowers and stems are woven into wreaths. The 
flowers are also used as oracles, being pulled to pieces. See No. 69. 

Dandelion (Zaraxacum officinale). Stems set end in end to make chains 
of rings (a favorite device of girls). Also used to make a noise by 
blowing through them. The plant with its crown of seeds is blown 
at with the mouth as a sort of oracle. The seeds remaining tell what 
time it is, etc., and one is said to have as many sins as there are 
seeds sticking to his clothing after having blown at a dandelion. The 
number of times one has to blow to get rid of all seeds on the dande- 
lion indicates what hour it is. The hollow stem is also used to blow 
in water to make it bubble. Spirals are made out of the stem. 

Dead nettle (Zamium sp.). Flowers sucked and the stalk cut up to 
make wreaths. 

Elder (Sambucus nigra). Syringes (for spraying water) are made out 
of the wood, also pop-guns and pipes (in which certain leaves, rose, 
strawberry, etc., are smoked). From the pith, by sticking a peg into 
it, “‘tumblers ” are made. See Nos. 76, 104. 

Ergot (Claviceps purpurea). Sometimes eaten. 

Fern (7olypodium vulgare). The sweet rhizome is chewed. 


Fir (Picea vulgaris, Abies excelsa). "The wood is used for carving vari- 
ous objects, — arrows, guns, water-wheels, etc. Also stilt-poles and 
objects for use in certain games. The resin found on the bark is 
chewed to make the teeth white, and it is also used, after being 
softened in warm water, to fashion the forms of various animals. 


. Fool’s parsley (thusa cynapium). A stalk with the sheath serves as 


a pistol. 














39: 
40. 


4I. 


43° 


45: 


46. 


47: 
. Hazel (Corylus avellana). Nut-shell used as pipe. Of the wood fishing- 


49. 


50. 
51. 
52. 


53- 
54. 


55: 
. Maple (Acer platinoides, A. pseudoplatanus.) ‘The fruits (green or ripe) 


57: 


58. 
59- 
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Forget-me-not (Myosotis palustris). Used for bouquets and wreaths. 

Foxglove (Digitalis sp.). The flowers are stuck on the ends of the 
fingers. 

Fox-tail (A/opecurus pratensis). After the spicule have been rubbed 
off, the flower stalk is used for twisting the hair. 


. Germander speedwell (Veronica chamedrys). Must not be plucked 


near a house, or lightning will strike, — plucking it causes a thunder: 
storm. See No. 3. 

Goat’s-beard (Zragopogon pratense). Stalks chewed on account of their 
sweet taste, and the juicy thalami are eaten as artichokes. 


. Gooseberry (Ribes grossularia). Twigs used to put with “palms” on 


Palm Sunday. 

Grass. Stalks used to bind nosegays and bunches of flowers together. 
Also used to stick into the abdomen of horseflies, who are then 
let go. 

Harebell (Campanula rotundifolia). Flowers used to pop or clap. 

Hawthorn (Crategus oxyacantha). The fruit is eaten. 


rods and walking-sticks are made. 

Horsechestnut (4sculus hippocastanum). Fruits used in games, as 
spinning-wheels, etc. Also thrown into the fire to make them crackle. 
The hollowed-out chestnuts serve as pipes to smoke from. The leaves 
are smoked. The ribs are laid bare as a test of skill. See Nos. 
66, 99- 

Laburnum (Cytisus daburnum). The sweet juice is sucked out of the 
flower-stalk. 

Lady’s mantle (A/chemilla vulgaris). The leaves represent peasant 
women. 

Larch (Larix decidua, L. Europea). The long thin twigs are used by 
boys to wreathe about their hats. 

Lichen ( Usnea barbata). Used as a beard. 

Lilac (Syringa vulgaris). The flowers are piled on the thumb-joint. 
Also stuck into one another and pressed in books. The leaves are 
made with pine and fir needles into bands and wreaths, — they are 
used also to pop or clap and whistle with (the leaf is held with both 
hands in front of the mouth, and blown upon). In the sap time 
(spring) whistles are made by beating off the bark. 

Mallow (Ma/va sp). Fruit eaten, also used in games. 


are split and set on the nose. The dry fruits are thrown up into the 
air so that they keep turning continually in falling, hence they are 
called “ butterflies.” Baskets are made of the leaves. 

Marsh marigold (Ca/tha palustris), Used for bouquets. See Nos. 16, 
68. 

Meadow saffron (Colchicum autumnale). Seed capsules used as boats. 

Monkshood (Aconitum napellus). By bending out the two small petals 
“the coach and little horses ” are made. 
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60. Moss (Muscus sp.). Put in the windows over winter by poor people, 


61 


62. 
63. 
. Nettle (Urtica diwca, U. urens). Bad boys put it into bouquets and 


6s. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 
71. 


72. 


73: 


94. 


75° 
76. 


and the children place on it berries of various sorts. 

. Mountain ash (Sorbus acudaria). The fruits are strung together to 
make necklaces and bracelets, also eaten (when frozen). From the 
wood whistles and buzzers are made, and in order that the bark 
may come off better, it is beaten, which action is accompanied by 
short songs or sayings, of which a large number are on record. 

Mullein ( Verbascum sp). The leaves are smoked. 

Narcissus (JV. foeticus). Children are fond of taking it to church. 


bunches of flowers, so that those who smell at them may be stung. 
Bad boys also use it to strike others in the face. 

Nodding thistle (Carduus nutans). Bad boys strike other children with 
the flower-heads, or tie them to a string and whirl them about to strike 
other children. 

Oak (Quercus sp). Acorns and cups used in games, the latter especially 
by girls in cooking. The hollowed-out acorns are used to smoke dry 
leaves in. The leaves are made into wreaths with fir and pine nee- 
dles. The dry leaf-ribs are put into books, etc. See Nos. 49, 99. 

Oats (Avena sativa). Children pelt one another with the stripped-off 
spicula. As many as the latter stick to him, so many children will 
the pelted individual have, or so many sins has he. 

Orange lily (Lilium bulbiferum). The pollen is rubbed on the nose to 
make it yellow. See Nos. 16, 57. 

Oxeye daisy (Chrysanthemum leucanthemum). Used as an oracle, the 
flower being pulled to pieces to some saying or rhyme, for the pur- 
pose of discovering if one is loved or not, how much one is loved, 
what one is, or is going to be. The rhymes and sayings used are 
largely variants of our “He loves me, loves me not,” “ Rich man, 
poor man, beggar-man, thief,” etc. See No. 30. 

Pea (Pisum sativum). Put into split stick and hurled away. 

Peony (Paonia officinalis). After the petals have been pulled off one 
sees “ Hahnchen und Hennchen,” the little cock and hen. The petals 
are used to whistle and to pop or clap, and also laid away in books. 

Pine (Pinus sylvestris). From the bark, boats, animal-forms, etc., are 
carved. 

Plantain (P/antago sp.). The leaves are torn from the stalk, and from 
the number of “ strings” adhering one knows how many girls a boy 
is in love with, or the number of lies one has told during the day. 

Plum (Prunus domestica). The malformations of the fruit are eaten. 
The resin, after being spun into fine threads, is eaten. By sticking 
little pegs into the fruit, forms of animals are made. See No. 22. 

Poppy (Papaver somniferum). The stigmata of the capsules are used 
in games. 

Potato (Solanum tuberosum). Out of the sliced potatoes ammunition 
for quill pop-guns is made. Out of them also spinning-wheels and 

“bats” are made, the latter consisting of potatoes hurled into the 
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air after feathers have been stuck into them. The “ berries ” are 
stuck on the ends of sharp wooden sticks and hurled to considerable 
distances. The dry leaves are smoked in elder pipes. See No. 33. 

Puff-ball (Lycoperdon bovista). ‘The ball is crushed ; if any one gets the 
dust in his eye, it is supposed to make him blind. 

Pumpkin (Cucurbita pepo). The shells are used to make “ masks ” and 
“lanterns.” See No. 97. 

Quaking grass (Ariza media). Used to flap and shake. 

Reed (Phragmites communis). Used to sing into or make noises with. 

Reed (Arundo donax). Used for arrows and for pipe-stems. 

Rose (Rosa sp.). The leaves are used to smoke. 

Rush (/uncus sp.). Used for weaving hats, baskets, seats, etc. The 
pith is used also to make wreaths. 

Rye (Secale cereale). Stalks used to whistle with, to drink with, and to 
make soap bubbles. Also to blow in the water to make it bubble. 
The leaves are used to make noises with the mouth, whistle, etc. 
See Nos. 100, 18. 


. Service (Sorbusaria). Fruits are eaten. 
86. 
87. 
88. 


Sloe (Prunus spinoza). Fruits are eaten. 

Sorrel (Rumex acetosa). Eaten. See No. 88. 

Spotted persicaria (Po/ygonium persicaria). This is given by one child 
to another to chew as being better than sorrel, and if he tries it he 
is laughed at. See No. 87. 

Spindle-tree (Zuonymus Europeus). Wreaths are made by stringing 
the fruits. 

Spurge (Zuphorbia sp.). Juice is said to drive away warts. See No. 21. 

Spurge laurel (Daphne mezereum). Whoever smells at the blossoms 
gets a big nose. 

Star of Bethlehem (Ornithogalum umbellata). The blossoms are eaten. 

Strawberry (/ragaria vesca). “The fruits are stuck on hair-grass. In 
picking, any berry that drops belongs to the “ poor souls,” and is not 
picked up. In some places when the berry-picking children pass a 
cross or a chapel each offers up three berries. See No. ror. 

Sunflower (Helianthus annuus). The fruits are eaten. 

Thistle (Carduus sp., Cirsium sp.). ‘The thorns” are used to “ write” 
with on leaves and to mark them in various ways. 

Truffle (Zlaphomyces granulatus). Pipes are made by boring out dry 
spores. 

Turnip (Brassica napus, var. esculenta). By hollowing it out and cut- 
ing a face in it a “mask” is made in which a light is placed after 
dark. See No. 78. 

Vine ( Vitis vinifera). The leaves are smoked. The fresh, green, and 
juicy shoots are sucked on account of their sour taste. 


Walnut (/uglans regia). From the shells little “ goblins” are made. — 


The leaves are smoked. The leaves are stripped so as to preserve the 
edge of the leaf and the ribs, something regarded as quite an art. 


100. Wheat (7Zriticum vulgare). From two stalks woven together a wreath 
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for the hat is made. The stalks are also used for the same purposes 
as those of rye. See Nos. 18, 84. 

101. Whortleberry (Vaccininm myrtillus). The fruits are stuck on hair- 
grass. See No. 93. 

102. Wild cabbage (Brassica oleracea, var. capitata). From the stalks water 
buckets and trumpets are made. The leaf-stalks furnish “ cows.” 

103. Wild rose (Rosa canina). The fruit (deprived of the seeds) is eaten, 
especially in winter (when frozen). The leaves are smoked. 

104. Willow (Sa/ix sp.). The branches are used to put with “palms” on 
Palm Sunday, and after consecration the buds are sometimes swal- 
lowed. From the wood whistles, etc., are made; also bows and 
arrows and a sort of sled. Into a piece of willow split at the end a 
stone is placed, and the stick then put into the water to float. See 
No. 33- 

105. Wood sorrel (Oxa/is acetosella), Eaten. 

106. Wormwood (Artemisia abrotanum). Put into books, and carried to 
church. See No. 2g. 

This list is by no means exhaustive, but it indicates a variety of use that 
is interesting enough. A complete list for English-speaking America is 
a desideratum which ought not to be long in forthcoming. ‘ 
A. F.C. 


ETHNOGRAPHIC VIEWS TAKEN IN IRELAND. — In vol. xiii. p. 291, have 
been printed paragraphs relating to primitive superstitions still current in 
France relating to fairy wells. By the kindness of a member of the Ameri- 
can Folk-Lore Society, I have received a beautiful illustration of an Irish 
holy well, in the form of a photograph taken by Mr. R. Welch, of Belfast. 
Mr. Welch, who makes a specialty of geological views, publishes also an 
ethnographic series, containing, as shown by his latest catalogue, more 
than seventy scenes dealing with local superstitions and survivals belonging 
to the country about Belfast; these include cabins, farmhouses, vehicles, 
coracles of canvas and skin, field work, and industries of men and women, 
such as cutting turf, spinning, embroidering, etc. Also presented are holy 
wells, primitive graveyards, cursing and praying stones (including the holy 
stone of Glencolumbkill, sent to America and subsequently returned to its 
place in the sixth century oratory of Donegal), dance-masks of straw, still 
used in dances on the west coast, and the like. The prices are: for per- 
manent platino prints, 8 by 6 in., single copies, one shilling and three 
pence, by the dozen, one shilling. Iam glad to be able to recommend 
these views, which ought to find acceptance with American Irishmen, or 
any Americans interested in Ireland. The address is R. Welch, 49 Lons- 
dale Street, Belfast, Ireland. 

W. W. Newell. 


DAKOTA’ LEGEND OF THE HEAD oF Gop. — In vol. xiii. p. 294 (Oc- 
tober-December, 1900), this legend is reprinted as extracted from the 
“ Dakota Grammar,” attributed to Mr. J. Owen Dorsey. With regard to the 
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collection of this tale a statement has been received from Mr. H. E. War- 
ner, of Washington, D. C., who wishes it to be understood that the original 
publisher was Mr. Stephen R. Riggs, well known as a missionary to the 
tribe, the tale having been printed in the “ Iapi Oyae,” a little paper partly 
in Dakota and partly in English, in numbers for December, 1878, and Jan- 
uary, 1879. When, before the death of Dr. Riggs, it was in contemplation 
to issue a second edition of his Dakota Dictionary, published by the Smith- 
sonian Institution, it was proposed to include this and seven other tales in 
the second volume; such publication, however, was not accomplished until 
ten years after Dr. Riggs’s death in 1883, when the work appeared as 
edited by J. Owen Dorsey, who did not, however, make any alteration in the 
matter of the book. Of course it was not the intention of Mr. Dorsey to 
deprive Dr. Riggs of any part of the credit due him as collector. Mr. War- 
ner adds that through his wife, a daughter of Dr. Riggs, he had known the 
story, and in part made a metrical rendering, such version being published 
in the “ Century Magazine,” October, 1884, under the title “The Red 
Horse ;” and also that he had used it in an article on “ The Magic Flight 
in Folk-Lore,” appearing in “ Scribner’s Magazine,” June, 1887. Mr. War- 
ner has in manuscript, also, other tales, including a complete version of 
“ The Blood Clot Boy,” which he was fortunately able to complete from 
the recitation of David Zaphyr, a Brule. At one time Dr. Riggs had pro- 
posed to use the stories in connection with studies of Mr. Warner, who, 
however, at the time determined not to carry out such project. 
W. W. Newell. 


FRAGMENTS OF Two AMERICAN BALLaps. —I inclose two stanzas of a 
song of which I have always wished I could know the whole. Lord Lou- 
don, you remember, was the commander-in-chief of the British forces in 
America, during the campaign of 1756-7. His indecision was supposed to 
have caused the failure of the British, and the colonists were bitterly dis- 
appointed at his delaying the proposed expedition against Louisburg. I 
suppose it is to him that the song refers. 

The other needs no explanation ; I do not know but that it is complete 
save and except the last half of the first stanza. 

I cannot tell which I admire the more, —the moral reflection of the last 
stanza, or its closing rhyme. I believe the song was very popular at the 
time to which it refers. Yours truly, 

Pamela McArthur Cole. 


Lorp LOUDON. 


Lord Loudon he wrote to his gracious king, 
Desiring of his Majesty 

To send him some men from the Highland hills 
And send them over speedily. 


“Send me some of your good old clans, 
Send me some of your Campbells or your Grants; 
For those are the men that are trained up in war, 
Such warlike souls Lord Loudon wants.” 
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BONAPARTE AT ST. HELENA. 


Bonaparte he ’s awa’ from his wars and his fighting; 
He is gone to the place that he takes no delight in ; 


No more at St. Cloud’s he’ll go forth in his splendor, 
Or go forth with his crowds like the great Alexander; 
He can look at the moon, on the great Mount Diana, 
When forlorn and alone on the isle of St. Helena. 


Louisa she sits in her bower broken-hearted, 

And she weeps when she thinks of her hero departed ; 
No one to console, — even those that wait on her, 

And she weeps when she thinks of the isle of St. Helena. 


Ye men of great wealth, O beware of ambition, — 

Lest some degree of state should change your condition ; 
Be steadfast in time, for what’s to come you don’t know, 
Perhaps your days may end on the isle of St. Helena. 


ABIGAIL Snow: A COLONIAL LITERARY BALLAD. — The heroine of this 
song, Abigail Snow, was born in the East Parish of Bridgewater (now the 
town of East Bridgewater), in 1727. She was a daughter of James Snow. 
She was twice married, in 1746 to John Egerton, in 1780 to Jonathan Beal. 

The writer was Dr. Josiah Thurston of Rehoboth, who is said to have 
been not only a physician, but a fashionable wig-maker. 

My brother-in-law, the late William Allen, Esq., of East Bridgewater, was 
an enthusiastic collector of all that related to the history of his native town. 
He took this song from the recitation of a lady who died at an advanced 
age in 1853. 

Pamela McArthur Cole. 

East BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 


AIBIGAIL SNOW. 


I have travelled o’er hills and high mountains, 
Through meadows all clothed in green; 

I have walked by the side of still fountains, 
And many fair maids have I seen. 


And with them found very good quarters — 
They often showed favors to me; 

There is one in the town of Bridgewater 
Which exceeds all that ever I see. 


She’s fairer than King David’s Tamar, 
Or the beautiful daughters of Job. 
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For seven long years have I sought her, 
My love it most gently did glow, 

In the East of Bridgewater I found her, 
And her name it was Abigail Snow. 


Such love from my bosom is glowing, 
My tongue it can never express ; 
Such streams of affection are flowing, 

It’s for you I am often distressed. 


To keep all my spirits in motion, 
Good reason doth seem to advise 

For to cross the proud waves of the ocean, 
Where dangerous storms do arise, — 


Where men great wonders surveying 
When they have a prosperous gale, 
Behold the leviathan playing, 
And ships that most pleasant do sail. 


Oh, pity my doleful condition 
And now take a walk by the shore, 
And see your own true love a-swimming 
Where dangerous billows do roar. 


Oh, be not the worse of all women, 
And prove to me cruel no more; 

Get into the boat of compassion, 
And lead your true love to the shore. 


How can I leave my own nation 
And country in which I was born? 
My friends will make great lamentation, 
And for me most bitterly mourn. 


How can my fair one despise me 
And slight me because I am poor? 
I swear by the gods of Pharaoh 
You will ne’er find a true lover more. 


You are the girl I admire 

Above all that dwell in this land ; 
Your favor I greatly desire, 

Oh grant me your heart and your hand. 


Don’t let your heart be so narrow 
Since we dwell in fair Venus’ grove ; 
Your heart it is harder than Pharaoh 
Or else you would grant me your love. 


Let me now gently reprove you 
For being so cruel to me; 
If ever I cease to love you 
I will tell you what things you shall see. 
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The streams shall flow back to the fountains, 
And the wine like the rivers shall flow, 

The valleys leap over the mountains, 
And the rocks they shall melt like the snow. 


I will leave the rough plains of Bridgewater 
And travel through mud and through mire, 
And to the smooth plain of Rehoboth 
Again I do hope to retire. 





LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 


Boston. — April, 1901. The Boston Branch held its last meeting of the 
season Friday evening, April 26, at 8 o’clock, at the residence of Mr. O. B. 
Cole, 551 Boylston Street. Pres. F. W. Putnam presided, and the annual 
reports of the secretary and treasurer were read. The nominating com- 
mittee then presented its report, and after balloting the following officers 
were declared elected: President, Prof. F. W. Putnam ; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. W. W. Newell ; Second Vice-President, Dr. R. B. Dixon ; Coun- 
cil, Dr. E. F. Pope, Mrs. O. B. Cole, Mrs. Lee Hoffman, Mrs. G. W. Vaillant, 
Mr. Ashton Willard, Mr. F. V. Balch. 

The reports of the branch showed that in membership it had held its 
own, as the gain in numbers had exactly equalled the number lost by resig- 
nation. The report of the treasurer showed a small balance after payment 
of all expenses, and that in addition $15 had been raised by special con- 
tributions of members towards the purchase of a phonograph, the Peabody 
Museum having contributed the remainder of the $30 needed for the 
purpose. The phonograph has been used in notating the cylinders of 
“ Pastores,” the miracle play collected in Mexico by Captain Bourke. 

At the close of the business meeting the members listened to an address 
on “ The Music of the North American Indians” by Mr. Arthur Farwell, 
lecturer on music at Cornell University. The very interesting lecture was 
illustrated by aid of the piano, and was followed by an informal discussion. 

Helen Leah Reed, Secretary. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. — Harvard Folk-Lore Club. During the season of 
1900-1901, the following topics have been treated before the club : — 
Dr. F. N. Robinson . . . Druidism. 
Mr. H. H. Kidder . . . . Chippewa Tales. 
Mr. F.S. Arnold . . . . Variations of Vagrancy. 


Mr. Leo Wiener. . . . . Medieval Gypsies. 

Prof.C.H. Toy. . . . . The Primitive Religion of the 
Australians. 

Mr. T. Michelson . . . . The Primitive Religion of the 
Indo-Aryans. 


Mr. H. W. Prescott... . . The Worship of Zeus. 
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Prof. Clifford H. Moore . . The Primitive Religion of the 
Romans, 

Dr.John Orme .. . . . The Ancient Religion and Super- 
stitions of the Arabs. 

Prof. G. L. Kittredge . . . The Religion of Odin. 

Prof.D.G. Lyon . . . . The Adventures of Gilgamesh, an 
ancient Babylonian Hero. 
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THE OriGINs OF ArT. A Psychological and Sociological Study. By Yrj6 

Hirn. London: Macmillan & Co., 1900. Pp. xi, 331. | 

The author of this volume is lecturer on Aésthetics and Modern Litera- 
ture at the University of Finland (Helsingfors), and, as was the case with 
his friend and colleague Westermarck, he has chosen to compose it in Eng- 
lish, for which many readers will doubtless be duly grateful. About half 
the book is psychological and sociological rather than folkloristic, dealing 
with the essence and the theory of art rather than with its popular expres- 
sion, but the chapters on Art and Information (pp. 149-163), Historical 
Art (pp. 164-185), Art and Sexual Selection (pp. 203-213), The Origins of 
Self-Decoration (pp. 214-227), Erotic Art (pp. 228-248), Art and Work 
(pp. 249-260), Art and War (pp. 261-278), Art and Magic (pp. 278-297), 
amply justify its consideration in these pages. A list of works referred to, 
numbering some 560, and indexes of authors and subjects, add to the value 
of this interesting essay. 

Among the “ powerful non-zsthetic factors” favoring the origin and de- 
velopment of art-forms, the author gives prominence to information, his- 
tory, sexual life, work, war, and magic. With primitive peoples “ every 
one of the lower art-forms—the dance, the pantomime, and even the 
ornamental — has been of great importance as a means of interchanging 
thoughts” (p. 149). As conventional language grew in strength and 
power of expression, “ pantomimic display, which involves an unnecessary 
waste of force and time, was doomed to disappearance.” The net result of 
education has been to confine the language of the body within ever-narrow- 
ing limits. Indeed, with a considerable portion of civilized humanity, a 
part of the face only is now the arena of pantomime, though pathologicai 
or atavistic phenomena, sympathetic ignorance, etc., often widen consider- 
ably the field of expression. The political meetings of the Maori of New 
Zealand to-day illustrate the survival of what was once almost a universal 
dramatic accompaniment of the art of the orator. The way in which the 
Indians of Central Brazil, fide von den Steinen, help themselves out with 
drawing on the sand, when gesture-speech proves insufficient, suggests that 
we may “find in these ¢ransferred gestures the origin of pictorial art” 
(p. 156). Upon this theory, glimpsed by Rafinesque and Mallery, Professor 
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Hirn does not insist, contenting himself with the remark that “a kind of 
extempore design, almost as spontaneous and fugitive as the dramatic art, 
appears together with the mimic and poetic representations.” The “ Com- 
ing from Town” dramas of the Macusi children of Guiana, the Corrob- 
borees of the Queensland aborigines, and the countless mimicries of inci- 
dents in travel, hunting, and war, to say nothing of the events of home life, 
indicate how commonly, among the lower races of man, art has served for 
information. An interesting point to which the author calls attention is 
the recentness of the events to which the pantomimes and dances of the 
lower savages refer, —in this the primitive would seem to differ from the 
civilized art, which perpetuates things of a very remote past. One cannot, 
however, quite agree with him on this head and attribute to accident rather 
than design the occasional existence of true commemorative art among 
savage and barbarous peoples. The primitive mind is not so absolutely 
confined to “ the immediate present,” as Dr. Hirn thinks. The same may 
be said, perhaps, of his discussion of pictorial art, where the “ vague and 
indistinct character” of certain primitive images is emphasized. As to the 
factor of sex, the author seems largely in sympathy with Westermarck, 
holding that “ at a stage of development where nudity is the normal state, 
veiling must necessarily suggest the same emotions as unveiling in a civil- 
ized society” (p. 205). The age of puberty is very often the period of 
“dressing” with primitive tribes. In this connection the following passage 
is of considerable significance : “ And it may even now be observed among 
living tribes of man to how great a degree antipathy to every detail in the 
outward appearance of foreigners precludes union between members of 
different tribes. The national and parochial dresses of modern peasants 
no doubt exercise a great influence on the love-life of the respective boys 
and girls” (p. 211). When asked by Ahlqvist why his people never took 
wives from among the girls of Ayrama, a Savakot youth (both Savakot and 
Ayramiiset are in eastern Finland) replied: “ As these Ayrama girls have 
such horrid dresses, our boys do not dare to approach them.” And much 
more could be said on this topic. The superstitious factor in the origin of 
clothing and of self-decoration is also of no little importance. Fear of im- 
pregnation by wind, sunlight, and moonlight, water, etc., has doubtless in- 
fluenced women in the way of covering. With not a few primitive peoples 
clothing is put on, not from a sense of modesty, but to avoid the “ magic 
influence ” of another man’s nakedness, Imitation of trophies of war and 
of the chase, and imitation of the scars of battle have furnished many Orna- 
ments, while “ by symbolical representation sights and events have often 
been recorded on the body, this most primitive of all commonplace-books ” 
(p. 223). It would be well if thoroughgoing studies were made of such 
phenomena as the development of bodily painting from an original plaster- 
ing or greasing against insect-bites or inclemencies of the weather, noted 
by von den Steinen among the Indians of the Xingu in Brazil. Art as an 
aid to the individual’s ownership of himself is also important, no less than 
art as a means of marking the property of others. The exact interpretation 
of eroticism and seeming obscenity in primitive art is not always forthcom- 
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ing, but the author leans against the strict Darwinian theory here. Of the 
Chukmas of southeastern India we are told that “they never allow any 
songs but those of a religious character to be sung in their villages.” The 
reason given is, “Our girls would be demoralized, if boys were allowed to 
sing freely.” Out in the jungle, the Chukmas “allow their poetry greater 
license.” More proof is required for the statement (p. 248): “As the 
same cause, Z.¢, an art and a social life which are full of erotic suggestions, 
operates in many savage tribes, it may perhaps account to some extent for 
the fact, recently commented upon by Kidd, that, notwithstanding the mar- 
vellous teachableness of primitive children, savages always prove inferior 
to white men after the attainment of puberty.” With Groos, the author 
recognizes the close connection, especially among primitive peoples, “ be- 
tween play, or art, and the serious occupations of life,’”— the games of 
children, as well as the dances and pantomimes of the full-grown, “ almost 
everywhere corresponding to the prevailing activities in the various com- 
munities” (p. 251). With Biicher, too, he emphasizes the great evolution- 
istic importance of “ work-poems,” songs of exhortation, excitational dances, 
and other employments of art as a stimulant to labor. That “the slow- 
ness and the insensibility of the Guarani are, however, as appears from 
Mr. Rengger’s description, exceptional and pathological,” may well be 
doubted, especially after Dr. McGee’s account of the alternation of activity 
and inactivity among the Seris. Besides, Renngger wrote in 1830. The 
regular cooperation so useful in fighting “ is effectually promoted by rhyth- 
mical music ;”’ indeed, “ war, as the hardest form of the struggle for life, has 
needed, more than any other kind of work, the support which esthetic 
stimulation affords to practical activities.” But the military type of art-life 
has always been “ circumscribed within the narrow bounds of tribal sym- 
pathy.” Dr. Hirn calls attention to a fact of great interest, when he ob- 
serves (p. 277): ‘‘Such a sympathetic interest in the picturesque qualities 
of the human and animal body as that which characterizes the art of the 
prehistoric European cave-dwellers, the Bushmen, and the Eskimo, does 
not seem compatible with the customs of war.” The importance of magic 
in connection with primitive art can hardly be exaggerated, and, as the 
author remarks, “there is practically no limit to the effects which primitive 
man claims to produce by magical imitation.” The bibliography of Dr. 
Hirn is so full that one wonders a little that he has not included the articles 
of Popoff on the origin of painting (Rev. Scientif. vol. xlvi. pp. 399-403) 
and Mongeolle on the evolution of ornament (Rev. d’Anthrop. vol. viii. pp. 
79-98), in which the magical origin of certain art-forms is broached. The 
réle of art in medicine is worthy of special treatment in an exhaustive 
essay. Dr. Hirn’s general philosophical position is indicated in the fol- 
lowing sentences (p. 301): “‘ Art never ceases to inform, never ceases to 
please, never ceases to stimulate, never loses something of a magical effi- 
cacy. But while acknowledging the importance of all these purposes, we 
have, on the other hand, to maintain the view which was set out in the psy- 
chological chapters of the opening — that it is only by assuming an inde- 
pendent art-impulse [based upon feeling] that we can explain the essential 
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character of art.” The “Origins of Art” is beyond a doubt one of the 
best discussions of primitive esthetics we have had for a long time. 
Alexander F. Chamberlain. 


MELANGES TRADITIONNISTES publi¢s par Paul Sébillot et Julien Vinson. 
Tome’ Premier. Paut S£BILLor: Les COQUILLAGES DE MER. Paris: 
J. Maisonneuve, tg00. Pp. v, 111. 

This little volume on shellfish and sea-shells is the first of a series 
of brief monographs on divers subjects from the wide field of folk-lore, 
Chapter I. (pp. 1-35) is devoted to living shellfish ; Chapter II. (pp. 37-103), 
recast from an essay published in 1886 in the “ Revue d’Ethnographie,” 
treats of shells ; and the few pages of Chapter III. refer to the rdle of shells 
and shellfish in tale and legend. ‘According to M. Sébillot, the forms of 
shellfish are so suggestive, in the folk-mind, of phallic ideas, that “a col- 
lection of xpurrdéia alone could contain many of their popular names and 
appellations”’ (p. 2). The use of sea-shells as clothing is interesting in 
this connection. One of the tritest of the proverbs about shellfish is, “ The 
fish belies his shell,” said of a man whose physique overshadows his intel- 
lect. Less gracious is the Breton saying, “Softer is a bed of shells than the 
bottom of a woman’s heart.” A remarkable superstition of fishermen along 
the Channel is that a kind of limpet “is the eye of some one who has been 
drowned, which, at the end of the world, will grow wings, and fly away to 
take its place in the head to which it belongs.” Not a little folk-lore 
centres around the idea that shellfish are good weather-indicators. One 
is hardly surprised to find that by some of the natives of the South Sea 
Islands the beautiful colors of sea-shells are attributed to the personal inter- 
vention of the gods. The very brief account (pp. 92-95) of the use of sea- 
shells in children’s games, ancient and modern, deserves expansion. Even 
as late as 1884, oyster-shell ashes had some vogue in felk-medicine at 
Nantes. In case the author revises his monograph, reference might be 
made with profit to W. von Buelow’s article on “‘ Sea-shells in the Life ot 
the Natives of Samoa,” published in the “ Internationales Archiv fiir Ethno- 
graphie ” for 1900, and to Cushing’s study of “ Primitive Copper Working,” 
in the “ American Anthropologist ” for 1894, in which last paper the imita- 
tion of shell ornaments and figures in copper is dwelt upon. There exists 
material for a much larger treatise than the interesting one M. Sébillot has 
compiled in this instance. 

A. F.C. 


BIBLIOTHEQUE DU GLANEUR Breton. Tome Premier. Pavut SE£BILLOT: 
Contes DES LANDES ET DES Grives. Rennes: Hyacinthe Caillitre, 
MDCCCC. Pp. xi-+ 306. 

This is a collection of forty-one tales of the kind “qui peuvent honnéte- 
ment s’écrire,” of which all but one are from that region of the Cétes-du-Nord 
where French is spoken. The tales were almost all gathered subsequently 
to 1882, and are in large measure not included in M. Sébillot’s previous col- 
lections of folk-tales from Brittany. Many of the stories, like The Magic 
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Ship, The Lion’s Bride, The One-Eyed Giant, The Four Gifts, The Man 
who sold his Skin to the Devil, The Fairy’s Godchild, William the Wolf 
and Peter the Fox, etc., easily suggest analogues in other lands, while some 
of the rest are more notably local. The fairy atmosphere of several of 
the tales is naive enough, and in others the imagination really runs riot. 
In the tale of Pére Décampe (p. 10), the hero sees a little green nanny- 
goat walking about on the balcony of a castle suspended in air by chains 
of gold. ‘This goat, which is emmorphosée, turns out to be the daughter of 
the king of the Golden Mountains, and is démorphosée by Décampe. The 
end of this story is of a piece with the rest of it. Many of the local 
legends of Brittany have to do with caverns under the cliffs (here the queen 
of the fairies lives, p. 42) on the seashore. At page 77 appears the inex- 
haustible purse in the possession of a fisherman who obtained it from the 
king of the fish, whose city he had visited. From the tale of “ The Sor- 
cerer’s Daughter” (p. 95) we learn that in Upper Brittany Sarasin (Sara- 
cen) is often synonymous with “ ogre or powerful sorcerer.” At page 240 
pousser occurs with the meaning “to give an education to.” The story of 
the man who had Death godmother of his child, because she was more truly 
just than God (who lets the poor but honest die, and lets the scapegraces live), 
St. John (who is in league with 4 don Dieu), St. Peter (who is readier to swing 
open the door of heaven to the rich with many masses than to the poor who 
have nothing to get prayers with) is characteristic. Death is just because 
she takes alike the rich and the poor, the young and the old. In the next 
following tale (p. 249) Death is personified as a man. The tale of “ Death 
and the Goodman” (p. 254) should be compared with the famous Irish 
story which tells how St. Patrick locked up the Devil in a box, but in this 
case the man lets Death out upon promise of a century of life. Pages 259- 
304 consist of facetious and tricksy stories, of which “ La Mort du Bon 
Dieu” is one of the best. From this attractive volume one gets a good 
idea of certain aspects of the Breton folk-mind. 
A. F.C. 


HEIMATKLANGE AUS DEUTSCHEN GAUEN ausgewahlt von O. DAHNHARDT. 
I. Aus MarscH UND Herpe. Mit Buchschmuck von Robert Engels. 
Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1901. Pp. xix-+-170. 

This little book is a collection of ninety-four pieces of verse and prose 
in the Low German dialects of Schleswig-Holstein, the Hansa Cities 
and Oldenburg, Hannover, Mecklenburg, Pomerania, northern Saxony, 
Brandenburg, West Prussia, East Prussia, Brunswick, Westphalia and the 
North Rhenish country, by a great variety of writers, of whom some, like 
Klaus Groth and Fritz Reuter, have a reputation far beyond the narrow bor- 
ders of their own land, while others are of local fame. Dr. Dahnhardt, 
who is the author of several interesting and valuable essays on German 
folk-lore, has compiled the present volume of “ Home Notes from Marsh 
- and Heath,” in order to give in the language of the Low German folk, a 
true account of their life, thoughts, and actions, in their unity and their 
diversity. All sorts of topics are broached, and the treatment runs all the 
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way from solemnity to jest, from dream to reality (the reviewer, for one, is 
glad to find Groth’s “ Matten Has” at p. 29; and, at p. 169, Storck’s 
“ Wenn’t Kermes ess”). On pages 52-56 an old friend appears in Schro- 
der’s “ Wettlopen twischen den Hasen un Swinegel,” the race between the 
hare and the hedgehog. The rarer and more difficult words in the text are 
explained in copious foot-notes, a list of works used is given (pp. xviii, xix), 
and the introdugtion deals in general fashion with the folk of marsh and 
heath. The reading of a volume like this will give us an excellent idea of 
the “folk as they are,” while the closeness of the dialects in which the 
poems and prose pieces are written, to modern English, adds something to 


the pleasure of perusal. 
A. F.C. 


STAND UND BeruFr 1M VoLKsmuND. Eine Sammlung von Sprichwortern 
und Sprichwortlichen Redensarten. Herausgegeben von Rupotr Eck- 
ART. Gé6ttingen, Verlag von Franz Wunder. 1900. Pp. vi-- 7-152. 
The author of this little book is well known through his writings on Ger- 

man (especially Low German) poetry and folk-literature. Of the 3560 

proverbs and folk-sayings here presented, 398 refer to royalty and the 

nobility, 238 to officialdom and business, 398 to medicine and law, 860 to 
artists, the learned professions, the clergy, and teachers, 166 to the military, 

1068 to the working-classes, and 432 to domestic affairs. A list of author- 

ities is given (pp. 243-248). The exceeding brevity of folk-wit at times is 

seen in some of these proverbs and proverbial expressions : Hofamt ver- 
dammt. Adel — Tadel. Kaufmann—Glaubmann. Advokaten — Schad- 
vokaten. Malervolk— Hadevolk. Bussvater — Busenvater. Jesuwiter — 

Jesuwider. Moncherei— Schweinerei. Leichenpredigt — Liigenpredigt. 

Bauer — Lauer. Jagdrecht—Teufelsrecht. Ehe—wehe. Ehelos —ehr- 

los. Frau—au! Muttermal—Liebesmal. Of all classes of the com- 

munity the monks seem to have been lashed most by the German folk- 
tongue, the mother to have fared the best. Some of the most striking 
proverbs in this collection are as follows: A prince is as rare in heaven as 

a stag in a poor man’s kitchen. At court a bolt often comes from the blue. 

Better brought up great than born great. It is politics to talk like an angel 

and mean like the devil. Company is beggary. No doctor is better than 

three. When the doctor comes the toothache has gone. Good lawyers are 
bad neighbors. If the beard made the philosopher, the he-goat would be 
in the ranks. Great scholars are rarely great saints. God in Heaven is 
not safe from Jesuits. One teacher is better than two books. Schoolmas- 
ters are seldom rich. Ninety-nine schoolmasters, a hundred fools, say the 
peasants of the Black Forest. Soldiers are the devil’s playfellows. One 
peasant and eleven oxen are thirteen head of cattle. Baker and brewer 
cannot sit on one place. He lies likea printer. The host is the best who 
drinks more than the guests. The best hunter often comes home empty- 
handed. The miller and his donkey do not always think the same. Even: 
a good fisherman loses an eel. The blacksmith hammers even in dreams. 
The shoemaker goes to church, to pray God to let sheep die. When par- 
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ents sleep, children dream. Adam’s rib is worse than the “grip.” Mar- 
riage comes after love, like smoke after flame. The first wife is the maid, 
the second the mistress. The stepmother’s child is fed twice. Hungry 
children don’t play. A mother’s tears are real tears. 

On the whole, this selection gives a very good idea of the richness of 
Teutonic folk-thought about the activities of life, and makes very interesting 
reading. 

A. F.C. 


EAGLEHAWK AND Crow. A Study of the Australian Aborigincs, including 
an Inquiry into their Origin and a Survey of Australian Languages. By 
Joun Matuew, M. A., B. D. London: David Nutt, 1899. Pp. xvi+ 
288. ' 

This is a rather venturesome, though withal a very interesting volume. 
The thirteen chapters have the following headings: The Origin of the Aus- 
tralian Race ; The Indigenes of Australia, Papuan ; The Dravidian Ele- 
ment; The Malay Element; Distribution (of the population); Physical 
Characters of the Australians ; Dwellings, Clothing, Implements, Food; 
Government; Laws, Institutions; Marriage, Man-Making, Mutilations, 
Burial Customs ; Art, Corroborees ; Sorcery, Superstitions, Religion ; Aus- 
tralian Languages ; Outlines of Grammar. Pages 208-272 are taken up by 
a comparative table of fifty-two word-lists, of which three are from the 
New Hebrides, two from Torres Strait, and five from Tasmania. The 
comparative table is preceded by a distribution-map and a list of authori- 
ties. A good index completes the book. 

“ Eaglehawk and Crow” is the expansion of an essay written in 1889, 
since which time the author has been a constant student of the Australian 
aborigines, while during his youth he was for a period of some seven years 
of station life in intimate touch with the Kabitribe of Queensland. Hence 
his opinions on many of the questions concerning the aborigines, their 
condition, capacities, etc., are entitled to great respect. But in the fields 
of ethnology and comparative philology he does not appear to such advan- 
tage. The need for continued and thoroughly scientific study of the na- 
tives is apparent from the opinion expresssd by the author (p. 92): “It 
seems very probable that, in Victoria and New South Wales at least, there 
will not be a single pure aboriginal surviving, fifty years hence.” The 
influence of white colonists upon native customs and practices, in a direct 
and indirect way, has been considerable, and Mr. Mathew thinks that “all 
over Australia circumcision would probably have prevailed in time but for 
British settlement” (p. 120). In the description of the “man-making ” 
ceremonies, the following item deserves emphasis (p. 118): “ Various par- 
ties of blacks congregate at one spot, each party having several candidates 
for initiation. One party takes the boys out of one camp, the men there 
take boys out of the next, and so forth. The boys are never taken out for 
initiation by their own friends.” The “message-sticks” of the Australian 
natives, according to Mr. Mathew, “ are imitations of the old Malay prac- 
tice, prevailing at least in Sumatra, of writing upon bamboo and rattan 
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canes” (p. 125). The rite of circumcision he attributes also to Sumatran 
immigrants. A good deal of Australian art he would trace to the same 
source, especially certain rock-paintings reproduced in figures 1-4. Con- 
sidering how little we really know about Grey’s pictures, the author’s con- 
clusion seems somewhat far-fetched, that “there has been an attempt to 
present pictorial fragments of Hindu mythology in the confused form which 
has been developed by naturalization in Sumatra” (p. 135). As other 
investigators have reported of other peoples, Mr. Mathew remarks that 
“the greatest bane of aboriginal life is sorcery,” but the devout Christian 
is sometimes apt to magnify these things. From the fact that the eagle- 
hawk and the crow figure so prominently in the mythology, tribal nomen. 
clature, etc., of the Australian aborigines, the author evolves the theory 
that “the eaglehawk and crow represent two distinct races of men which 
once contested for the possession of Australia, — the taller, more powerful, 
and more fierce ‘eaglehawk ’ race [Dravidian] overcoming and in places 
exterminating the weaker, more scantily equipped sable ‘ crows’ ” [Papuan]. 
Hence the name of the book. In Australia, according to Mr. Mathew, the 
order of races has been Papuan, Dravidian, Malay, whose coming and 
influence may in some fashion be compared with those of the Celt, Saxon, 
and Norman in Britain. The Tasmanians, now completely extinct, were 
“the lineal descendants of the primitive Australian race.” On the whole, 
one feels that the author might have made a better book, and cherishes 
the hope that he will. 
A. F.C. 


COLLECTION DE VOYAGES ILLUSTRES. COMTE HENRI DE LA VAULX. VOYAGE 
EN PaTAGONIE. Ouvrage contenant quarante illustrations d’aprés les 
photographies de l’auteur, et une carte hors texte. Préface de M. José 
Maria de Hérédia, de l’Académie Frangaise. Paris: Hachette et Cie., 
1901. Pp. xvi-++ 280. 

An interesting account of travels in Patagonia (including Tierra del 
Fuego), in 1896-1897, the author having been commissioned by the Minister 
of. Public Instruction to make anthropological and ethnographic researches 
in those parts of the globe. In making a collection of crania and skele- 
tons of the Patagonian Indians Comte de la Vaulx noted that the bones 
were painted red, the custom being to exhume the remains some years after 
burial and re-inter them after having painted them (p. 21). From the dis- 
covery of calcined bones at Coui, in the arid plains south of the Rio Negro, 
it appears that the Indians once were accustomed to burn to death a sor- 
cerer (Aa/kou), or any one who bewitched (we/keufeu) his neighbor (p. 78). 
About the Araucanian Indians, with whom he came specially into contact, 
the author has recorded many facts of value to the folk-lorist. With them, 
the daughter cannot speak to her mother in the presence of her husband, 
nor must mother-in-law and son-in-law look at each other (p. 97). “ Music 
of the fo/dos” is the name given by the Indians to the curious noise made 
by the wind whistling about the guanaco-skins of which the tents are made 
(p.1o1). The religious festival of the Indians is called kamarouko, and 
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some of them offered, for the consideration of a few horses and a little 
cane-sugar brandy, to organize one in honor of the author and for the suc- 
cess of his voyage in the south (p. 103). When the count arrived at the 
camping place of Saihuéqué¢, near the headwaters of the Chubut, that chief 
received him with songs by the women of the tribe, an ancient custom ; 
and the fact that he ate a morsel of the caroutiar, or national dish of sheep- 
entrails, made him at once a favorite (p. 124). The description of the 
kamarouko, celebrated in his honor (pp. 131-147) is both interesting and 
entertaining. The amarouko is a combination of prayer, butchery, and 
dance, some of the most oufré features of which have been suppressed by 
the Argentine government. According to the old Indian rite the conduc- 
tors of the ceremony had to be virgins (rarer to-day than of old, perhaps). 
The end of the festival to-day is sexual orgie, to whose brutality alcohol has 
largely conduced. Formerly (the government has now forbidden the prac- 
tice) one of the acts in the amarouko consisted in “taking the still palpi- 
tating heart from the breast of the mare [a sacrifice for the occasion], scat- 
tering blood three times toward Geunetchen, the divinity invoked [perhaps 
the sun originally], and, after putting the heart back in its place, throwing 
the entire animal into the water or the fire” (p. 140). In the kamarouko, 
the ra/i, koultroun, or wasa, the national musical instrument of the Arau- 
canians, a primitive drum, the f7//ka, a whistle made from the quill of the 
condor, and the ¢routouka, a huge reed flute, appear. Near the camp of 
Saihuéqué were noticed some red and white hieroglyphs on the rocks, whose 
signification the Indians:could not (or would not) reveal, — of these photo- 
graphs were taken. Similar inscriptions were noted near camping places 
on the Rio Negro (p.127). Among the Tehuelches, a noteworthy event or 
institution is the wouelleyai or great guanaco hunt, during which “the 
Indians are no longer men, but tigers killing for the pleasure of killing ” 
(p. 166). The upuloué, or bamboo cradle for attaching behind the saddle 
on horseback, in which the infant often spends months of its life, is sus 
generis (p. 169). The Tehuelche festivities in honor of the count were as 
curious as the Araucanian. The game of J/oncotoum is played by two 
Indians who seize hold of each other’s long hair and keep pulling until one, 
overcome by the pain of the struggle, lets go (p. 180). While the author 
was at the camping place of Choiquenilahué, the Indians celebrated the 
attainment of puberty by an Indian girl, — this ceremonial, called Auecoun- 
rouca, being the great secular festivity of the Patagonians (pp. 218-230). 
The effects of alcohol in brutalizing the Indian are even more visible here. 
This volume, as will be seen, contains much more than the ordinary travel- ~ 
book of its kind. 

A. F.C. 


STRINGTOWN ON THE P1iKE: A Tale of Northernmost Kentucky. By: 
Joun Uri Lioyp. Author of “ Etidorhpa,” etc. With illustrations. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. t1go1. Pp. vii, 414. 

In this story Mr. Lloyd, a member of the American Folk-Lore Society, 
has conscientiously undertaken to describe the social conditions, manner of 
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feeling, and dialect existing forty years ago in Northern Kentucky, a sec- 
tion scarcely known in literature, but with which he has from birth been 
familiar. It is the folk-lore abounding in the fiction which it falls within 
our province to consider. The tale opens with the imagined appearance 
of ghostly figures popularly supposed to haunt a hollow in which an Indian 
maiden had been tomahawked, and where her spirit is believed to present 
itself at sunset, and cast a shadow made by the body and outstretched 
arms. An old negro is introduced as learned in prophetic art, and under- 
taking to predict every event by the aid of “signs.” As methods of his 
divination are given the reading of marks or “tracks” in ashes, on which 
are also laid straws representing named persons, and yielding indications 
from combustion ; we are told that forthcoming events are read in the 
water of a spring (p. 187). Among omens are mentioned the following: to 
have a chicken or other animal die in the hand is a very fatal sign; the 
transplanter of a cedar-tree will die whenever the lower limbs grow to the 
length of his coffin; to marry on the last day of the year is dangerous. 
Negro dances are introduced, but without melodies ; also tales, relating 
the contest of the turkey and duck as to which shall first see the rising 
sun, and why the honey-bee sucks red clover. In Kentucky survived a 
curious legal procedure, in virtue of which a prisoner under sentence of 
felony could claim the “ Right of clergy,” and escape with burning in the 
hand ; this plea was abolished by the legislature in 1847. The narrative 
supplies a piece of barbarous chivalry ; the feud of two families is ended 
by the last survivors of each shooting each other in the court-room, after 
the representative of one has vainly endeavored to obtain the release of 
his enemy, a youth under sentence of death, whose place he even offers to 
take, on the ground that it would be dishonorable to have his hereditary 
foe killed except by his own hand. 

Mr. Lloyd has separately printed a brief glossary intended to show his 
method of dealing with this feature of his book, on which he has bestowed 
much pains. As regards the Southern gentleman, he makes no change 
save in the letter 7; the patois of the negro added idiomatic contractions 
and corruptions to linguistic change ; Mr. Lloyd seems to think that rules 
are not absolute. Thus the final ¢ and d@ after a consonant are dropped, 
as temp’ for tempt, win’ for wind ; but also chést for chest, and ain’t, won't, 
could n’t, but on the other hand doan’ for don’t. The difficult questions 
regarding negro dialect can only be decided after long investigation by 
professional philologists. The attention devoted to this part of the subject 
affords a gratifying evidence of increasing interest in the field, and local 
studies of this sort will be welcome. Concerning the more important part 
of the author’s task, the exhibition of provincial character, we cannot: here 
treat. The isolated and narrow but tragic lives of the people with whom 
this tale deals offer a field to the novelist, and appear in Mr. Lloyd’s 
description. 

W. W. Newell. 











